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modem English contains but a very small Celtic element. 
It may be added that, even of this small element, a 
considerable part is more or less modern, and by no 
means goes back to the fifth or sixth centuries. But the 
Anglian, Frisian, Saxon, and Jutish invaders actually 
borrowed from the Britons a few Latin words in addition 
to the few acquired on the continent; examples occur in 
a harbour, from the Lat. portiis] wall, from the 
famous Lat. mllum (in which u was llien* pronounced as 
E. w); and wic/c, a town, from the' Lat. uicus. Street is 
another word which belongs to this period ; and we may 
even add pool (Welsh picll), from the curious Low-Lat. 
mdulis. It is also worth while to say here, expressly, 
that Latin is a language from which English has borrowed 
at nearly all dates, from the fifth century down to the 
ipresent time. 

4 . Introduction of Christianity. The first English 
were not Christians, like the Celts whom they conquered, 
but hej^hens. The introduction of Christianity amongst 
us began with the conversion of JEthelberht by St. 
Augustine, ^p, 597 ; we may conveniently date it about 
aTSTToo. This introduced several Latin terms, chiefly 
ecclesiastical; and it is curious to remark that, of these 
words, about a third part are not native Latin, but Greek 
words in a Latin spelling. An example of a Latin word 
thus introduced is candle (A. S. candel, L, candela); and 
of a Greek word, is apostle (A, S. apostol, L. apostolus, Gk. 
and^roKos), The net result is that, by the year 800, the 
vocabulaiy of English had been increased by the acces¬ 
sion of a few Celtic words, and at least 140 Latin words, 
of which some go wore not native Latin, but had been 
borrowed from Greek. Even of the last set, some few 
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were not original Greek, but borrowetl from IIt‘bri3W or 
from some other Eastern langiiage. Examples ai>p**ar in 
the scriptural word ciimnilhov cmnin, which is liebn'W 
origin; in hemp, allied to Bkt. (mm (hemp) ; and in 
paper, which was originally Egyptian. Tlu‘st» i‘xainph*s 
shew from what very varied sources uu English wurt! 
may take its beginning. 

6. The Danish invasions. In the ninth and tenth 
centuries England was contiinially aind porsish-ritly 
harassed by invasions of the Danes, many of wht*iu 
made good their footing here, and never rtjturned to the 
continent. Those men spoke various vScandiimvinn (more 
biiefiy, Scandian) dialects, more closely allied to Icelandic 
than to any other modern speech. The Old leehindio 
and other Old Norse dialects of that period wen? akin 
to English, and it could not have been dillicult for a 
Dane and a native NoHhnmbrian to understand oaeli 
other’s talk; hence it easily camo to pass that English 
imported, even in the tenth century, a ct>nHidoraldo 
number of Scandian words, some of wlu'ch, such as vtisi 
and call, are highly important verbs in common use. 
This movement was iucreasod at tlio heghmiug of the 
eleventh^ century by the ascendancy of the fanmus Cnui, 
who reigned from iot6 to 1035, and was a ruler having 
no small power and iulluouce. It is, however, a fact 
that these Scandian words were at hmt current only in 
common everyday speech, and Boine time olapned Iwdbro 
they attained to the digxuty of appearing in literature. 
Few of them were written down, at any nite in documentii 
still extiuit, before the year 1200. The verb to rnsi occurs 
in Hall Meidenhad (i. e. Holy Maidenhood, ed, Cockay|iii 
p. 41), a homily written about 1230. Novertheloal, the 
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period of Danish influence, though later than 850, pre- 
coded the Nomian Conquest in 1066. Call occurs in the 
Jiattle of Muldtm^ a . n. 993. 

6* Tlio Korman invasion and Conquest. The next 
ov4‘nt, and the gi'catost in all our history, was the 
ctuiquest of England by the Noimans in 1066. These 
Normans, or Korthmen, belonged to a race of Danish 
origin, who once spoke a dialect near akin to that Old 
Norso which is so well prcseiwed in modem Icelandic; 
but, during their rt‘sidenci‘ in Normandy, they had actually 
given up iheir native language, and adopted the French 
dialect spoktui hy the inhabitants of the province they 
hmi c<inquert^l lleiico ifw'as that, though they were by 
no m<‘aim Frenchmen themselves, they introduced into 
England a variety of tho French language. It is a curious 
fact, that this was not quite a novelty in England, inasmuch 
as Edward the ContVsHor’s relations with Normandy had 
already caused the Norman dialoct to be heard occasionally 
at his <*f>uH. 1’his Norman dialect continued in England 
as a »pokt‘n lungttngiv chicifly amongst the iipj^ox^classes* 
and ilu^ <’lergy in tho l aw -couris, for more than^tbree 
<^cniurM\H71m it will bo roadiiy understood that, being to 
a exioiit isolutcnl from the dialects spoken in France 
itself, it Hot>n acfpiin'd peculiarities of its own, and gradually 
diviuged iVotu the Nomian of Normandy. It is therefore 
nec<»ssary to term it ‘Anglo-Norman^ or ‘Anglo-French.* 
Tho funner of those is"Ihb more correct title in theory; 
but, as it is constantly liable to be incorrectly shortened to 
‘Norman,* it is far kitter, in practice, to call it ‘Anglo- 
French/ which of course means French as spoken in 
England, and cannot be misunderstood. 

7 , AngloFrench, As in the case of Old Norse o' 
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Scandian, it took a long time for English to absorb any 
la§r^mdier„of Anglo-French words ; not much progress 
■was made in this direction for nearly two centuries, i, e. 
till 1250. But, after this date, there came a |.>onod during 
whic^HBoth the races and the languages which they s})oke 
began to be fused together, a process which at last went 
forward rapidly’; so that, by the year 1350, a large number 
of Anglo-French words had been wholly incoiporated into 
the nalwTiongue ; to such an extent, indeed, as luatorlally 
and^rmanehtly to change the character of its vocabulary. 
Such words as grace^ veacCf fame, hci% emv^ all of Anglo- 
il^rench origin, are asjnuch a part and par<?ol of our inodex’U 
Enghsh language as are MndnesSf resty shamv^ or, and vur(\ 
which are ^ native ’ words, i. e. words uh*oady in use in the 
dajs of Alfred the Great. The effect of this extension of 
the vocabulary was that AngloiFtcyfit soon ceased to exist 
separately as a spoken language, and bj^the year I40owii8 
as good as dead. All that survived of It were po rtions, 

I viz. the words that had become a part of English, and the 
technical; language of the law-courts. The latter was arti- 
'ffcSlly continued, as a written language, by the fact that 
all law-pfdceedings were invariably recorded either in 
Jjatin or in Anglo-French down to the year it 7 30, whoii 
they were, for the first time, recorded in English. About 
the year 1400 , or early in the first half of the fifteenth 
century, ^glo-Fre noh en tirely ceased affect our ordmary 
Engh gi-speec h. 

gTCentrafPrench. Just as Anglo-French was ceasing 
to affect our vocabulary, the borrowing of words from con- 
tmenin'^ had already bt^gun ariterior to this 

date, proceeded at a greater rate. A knowledge of the 
French oT Paris was often acquired by Englishmen who 
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(ioilld S}>cak Ati^l<>-Pr*'ndi, ospociiilly during the reigns 
of Edward 11 , Edwartl III, and Richard II. Hence it 
bocanio nutmul lor the English tongue to lay this dialect 
undor contribution whoa the Anglo-French supply failed. 
In onlifr to distinguish the continental French from the 
Anglo-Fri(nch, it is Ix^st to call thefonuer by the name of 
^Central French/ which means the Fi*ench dialect of the 
central part of Faince. including Paris. Many Central 
French \vt)nls app(‘ar i!i the writings of Chaucer and Lyd¬ 
gate, but inoiv especially in the works of Caxton and in 
farnks printed by our i^arly printers; and tTiis borrowing 
has contimietl down to tlie pnssent clay, though not always 
at the Hunie rale. This name of * Central French’ is also 
us^dul to distinguish iw’o different forms of Parisian 
French, differing only m regards their date. The Parisian 
French of tiie fouifcauith, iiftoouth, and sixteenth centuries 
c*an be distinguisluHl by the above name from the more 
mt»di*rn ibnn of it, which may bo callcsl * French ’ simply. 

9 , French (of modern timos). In the modern Eng¬ 
lish p**ri(Hi, especially d\unng tire reigns of Charles II 
Hiul .Fames 11 , i, e. in the latter part of the seventeenth 
(umtury, a great impulse wus given to the borrowdng..Qf 
Fivncli words; the result of this movemont is clearly 
si*en in the wwa'ks of Dryden and his contemporaries. 
Many of these words are useful enough, but they some- 
tiiims Indray their late <»rigin by some peculiarity of pro- 
mincmium. Ft»r exiiinple, the word tjendarme^ though 
itBtrd by Dryden, still retains nmeh of the French pronun¬ 
ciation. In tin* modern word vhandvlkr^ the ch is pro¬ 
nounced like K (sh), i. tn as in modern French ; whereas, 
in o lder w onl Htandler, the is pronounced like E. 
(ch), I onJlt waiTIu Anglp-French. Hence it is that, 
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especially in the case of worcls borrowed from Fronrli. 
chronology plays (as it always does more or loss) a highly 
important part. 

10, The Modern period; since 1600 . About the 
year 1500 or a little later, English entered upon i(.s hih '-t 
stage. The period called the Eenaissance, or the revival 
of letters and arts, was one of especial iinj>orianoo. (ii’ci'H 
began to be taught at Cambridge about 1540, and one 
result has been the influx into English, of a cunsidi'i-- 


able number of Greek words, in addition to surli as laid 
been previously mtroduced through the nu'dimu of Tallin. 
Surrey and Wiat and others introduced a knowledge of 
Italian literature, which soon had a great ofleet, f-specially 
upon the drama. Several Italian words eanio in throiigii 
this and other influences, either directly, or tlirough the 
medium of French. The discoveries of Cohnnbns and I he 


opening up of the New World brought us into <’on(!ir» 
vrith Spanish, and many names of things obtained from 
the West Indies came to us in a Spanish form. The 
English victories in India, beginning \idth the battle of 
Plasseyin 1757, have made us acquainted with munerous 
East-Indian words ; and English maritinio ailveiifnre lias 
brought us words from nearly all parts of tlio world. 
Dining the resistance of the Netherlands to Spain, in the 
of Elizabeth, English bon-owed sovenil word.H fmin 
Dutch; it was not uncommon for English volunteers to 
go over to HoUand to aid in the repulse of tho Siianiards, 
Enghsh has also, borrowed, chiefly in qnito modern time.s, 
several words from German, and even from more ivmot.. 
continental languages, including Eussian, and even Turkbli 
and Himg^n. In fact, there are few languageH from 
which we have failed to borrow words, either diiwtly or 
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indirectly. It often requires a little j^atienco to discover 
from what foroij,ni lanj^iciiago a word has been borrowed, 
and at what period. It is sonic help to roxncmber that 
most of the words itvken from remote and somewhat un¬ 
likely sources have lanm borrowcjd during the Modem 
Period, i. e. since 15®®’ 

11 . Various poriods of English. The division of 
English into various periods, for the purpose of analysis, is 
a ]>uri‘ly empirical and urtilicial matter, as there is nowhere 
any well-marked line of divivsiou during the whole history 
of the languagtw, for tin) plain reason tliat discontinuity 
was impossible. Even the most sudden and violent 
changes r<‘quirt*d some time for iludr full development. 
It is, however, useful to make the following arbitrary 
arrangement. 

I. Tho Old English Period; fron\A. p. 450^till about 
1200; see § T2 below. English words of this period are 
fn*<|uently f|Uoted us ‘ Anglo-Saxon,’ and denoted hy the 
symlx)! ‘A. 8/ But it must bo homo in mind that 
there are at least thret* suhdivisions of this period, 
which may he t-alled (1) Early Anglo-Saxon (E. A. S.), 
from A. 3>. .|50 till after 000 ; (2) Anglo-Saxon (A. S,)from 
qoo till 1100 ; and Late AngheSnxou (L. A. S.), from 
1100 to 1200. The, assignment of thcac dates is, as has 
IkH'ii said, arbitrary ; but xnurked diiVenmces can easily be 
sluwti to exist* bei\vt‘en tlm ditreiaait subdivisioiXB of this 
PeritHh 

a. Th© Middle-English Period. This highly im¬ 
portant period lasied from about j u p. ^ It 

iikewiHt^exiiibits three welbdmtmguiHlicd subdiviBions, viz. 
Early Mkldbj-EngliHh, frequently shortonc<i to Eatly Eng¬ 
lish (E. li), from 1200 to 1.100; Middlp^EugHsh (M. E.) 
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of the foiirteentli century; and late Middle-Englisli of tlie 
fifteenth, century, also commonly marked ‘M.E.,’tlumgh 
obviously more modern in character than the preceding 
in many particulars. 

3. The Modern English Period. This period liogins 
somewhere about 1500, being preceded by the invt»ntion 
of printing, which was introduced into England in 147 7. 
It is frequently subdivided into Tudor-Englisli (about 
1500-1600) and ^nodern , English; and it is often con¬ 
venient to extend the former to the year 1616, the datt* t,tf 
the death of Shakespeare, or even later. Tudor-Eiiglisli 
is often spoken of as ‘Elizabethan English,’ which is 
sujBficiently accurate to be intelligible. 

12. Old English Period: definition of ‘Anglo-Saxon.’ 
The term Anglo-Saxon is often used as if it wore con¬ 
vertible with Old English; but this is not pmcisoly its 
techmcal meaning. The true technical sense in which 
the word can be practically used without dangtu' of 
mistake will now be defined. It is not, perhaj^.s, the* 
most scientific term that could have been chosen ^ ])iit its 
use is so well established that it is better to define it thaui 
to try to do without it. 

The fact is, that the Old English contained sovorai 
dialects, three of which are actually found in literaiy tiso, 
though the remnants of two of them are very scanty* 
These three dialects are : (i) Northumbrian ; (2) Mercian * 

It is from the'Voeond 
of these, viz. the or Old Mdland ^ that uur 

modem literary English is mainly derived; and it Is 
accordingly, to this dialect that we should first aj)plv 
ourselves, if we wish to gain the most exact infonnalion. 
But unfortunately, the remains of Norihumbrian and Old 
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Mercian are too scanty to bo of much j>raetioal use; 
whereas the extant specimens of the Southern, or Wessex 
dhileet (to which the name of ‘Anglo-Saxon’ was long 
ago applii‘(l)are fairly abundant anti accessible. Moreover, 
there was a close resemblance, especially m regards the 
vocabulaiy, botwotm tin' Mtuv.ian and Wessex dialects; 
so that wo are vei-y glad to avail ourselvt‘s of the W(^ssex 
or ‘Anglo-Saxon’ forms, in deftiult of something a little 
more exact. This is why the ‘A. B/ form is usually 
qiu)tt‘d in discussing the idymologies of native English 
words ; thougli tlu^reart^ ciises in which it entirely fails to 
give us any light. Tims tins modern E, anf, a very 
common and highly important form, is tdearly not derived 
fi’om the A. B, sinilon ; wlnuxais it exa<dly corresponds to 
tlu‘ Old MtuvJan which, in that dialect, took the place 
of the Wesssex form sindon. In the following pages, A. S. 
forms %vill bo freedy quoted, though it will now bo under¬ 
stood that they do not always exhibit the true prototypes 
of our modern English words. 

13 , The most t.-onsiderable specimon of Old Northum¬ 
brian is to ho found in the N(u*thmnbrian glosses to the 
four Latin gospels, us pmserved in the Cotton MB. (Nero 
D. 4) in the British Museum; a MB. which is also known 
as the LindisfarueUaspels, or again, as the Durham hook. 
Another co]iy of the Latin Gospels, known as the Kush- 
worth MB., and presi»rvod in the Bodleian Liluary, at 
Oxford, also exhibits Noiihumbrinn glossies throughout 
the gospels of Bt. Mark, St- Luke, uudBL John ; but they 
are not ot much value, as they are fris|uontly merely 
copied from the older glossiis in the Lindisfarne MS-* 

^ All printed in ihn Angb^Huxon and Kortimmbnun Cioapelii, 
ed, Skeat; Cumbritlgo, 1871 *“87. 
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At the same time, the glosses in the Eushwoith MS. to 
the gospel of St. Matthew are of great interest, being 
actually in a Midland dialect. Other examples of Moj'triiUt 
occur (i) in the ‘Yespasian Psalter/ i.e. a copy of a 
Latin psalter and hymns with Mercian glosses, exlntd in 
MS. Cotton, Vespasian A i, in the British Muscniin; ainl 
(2) in the ^Corpus Glossary,^ i.e. a collection of Ivaiin 
words, with Mercian glosses, extant in MS. No. 144 in 
the Library of Corpus Christi College, Cfimbridgo ^ 
remains of Mercian are sufficient to shew its true cliaracter, 
but they have hardly, as yet, been examined with su<di 
close scrutiny as they certainly deserve to be. 

Specimens of the Southern dialect, commonly called 
Anglo-Saxon, are perfectly accessible, and xnay bo readily 
examined ; see Sweet’s A. B. Frimer and A. S, Ik Cadvr f<»r 
abundant examples. It is a sad reflection that the iamou.s 
poem of Beowulf, which refers to events of the sixth <’en* 
tur}% has only come down to us in a late A. S. manus<'i*i]>t 
of the tehth: century, written out by a sciibo who was some¬ 
times so puzzled by its archaic diction as to widte down 
word-forms that do not always afford any exact .sens(>. 
But we must be thankful for what we have. 

14 . Dialects of Middle-English. After the Norntan 
Conquest, we still find the same three leading dialects^ 
continuing in literary use down to the time of the Wiirs 
of the Boses, in the fifteenth eentuiy. During this period, 
they are usually simply called Northern, Midland, nnd 
Southern. As before, the remains of tlie Morthom 
dialect are at first but scanty, at any rate till wo arrivo 
near the end of the thirteenth century. Wo then liavo, 
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liowovor, some wi‘ll-inarkii«l sp(‘eiini‘UH» c»f wliich ii may 
suffice to moniion tho Korthiimbrhm PsuU(n*, written 
down in tlio iiiuo of E<lwanl II, Init of slightly oiirlior 
date ; tho Cursor Muiuii {nl«nit 1320), a very longvi^ligious 
pooin, only lutoly piintotl, tho glossary to whidi has 
just appoarod ; tiio Pricko of ConBoi<»nco, by Itichard 
of Hanipoh*, about a.i>. 1340 ; and Hurhour’s IlLstoiy 
of King Kohort Bnua*, written m i 37 ro tlnaigh the existing 
M8S, are both a tauiiury later. In tlui fifteenth century, 
tills <liah>et is represenit'd, in its Lowland-Seobdi varudy, 
by some famous writt'rs. sueh us King dames I (of Hcot- 
laiulh and Holuai Ileiirvsou ; arnl again, in the slxbsmth 
oentury, by William Dunbar, Gnwain Douglas, and Sir 
Dnvul I^yndsny, Even in the last tjentury, wo have 
splendid specimens uf its more m<«l<u*n form in the works 
of Kob(*rt Bums; and still later, in those (>f Sir Walba* 
Booit. The Nia*thuinl>riuu dialect extended, in facb from 
the HuinhiU' as fur north as Aherdeim, comprising, of 
course, many sulHlialeets which, in some points, ditlcred 
considenddy, 

Bui in the Middl<*-Hnglish period, the Midland dialect 
jgrmlnaliy canu^ wholly to tin* front , and has ever since led 
tin* way. Its ascendancy was inevitahle, owing to tlwi 
udvantages <d'its position. It was intelligible both to tho 
Honiherinu’ and tin* Northerner, and united tho happier 
characterislh'H of both. It was wanewhut fulim* in its 
grammatical intlexions than tho Northern, ainl thus more 
oxaci and convenient for literury purpoHcs; whilst, in tho 
Bjusm pari i<udin's, itwas It»sHC4miplicated iluiu tho Southorn, 
anti ihertdtirt^ mt»n* easily actiuind. It alsi^ hud anotin*r 
atlvantagi* over tin* N<»rtht*rn tiialtri in tin* fact that it 
contained more Anglo-French wvi’ds. It was not till a 
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later date that Lowland-Scotch so freely adopted words 
from the Central French. Before the time of Geollroy 
Chancer, the most famous master of this dialect, wo aln^aily 
have the curious poem called the Ormnlum, hardly latm* 
than 1200, the lay of Havelok the Dane (shortly boforc! 
1300), and so impoifant a wiiter as Eoheit Manning oi 
Brunne (only a few years later). The fact, that the 
Midland dialect was the principal one spoken in O.vf <>r<h 
Cambridge, and London, also contributed not a little l o ity 
ascendancy. 


In the same period, the Southern dialect, %vlrich, as 
we have seen, was of so great importance before thy 
Norman Conquest, was gradually but surely siirpassod by 
its Midland rival, and at last enthely distanced in th*o 
race. Its comparative complexity, and certain rathiu* 
exaggerated peculiarities of pronunciation, rendered it hsH 
fit for extended use; and it is remarkable that th<' 


Ayenbifce of Inwyt (or Eemorse of Conscience), a piece 
written in Kentish prose hy Dan Michel of Northgati^ in 
1340, is much more dMcult to make out than eithtu* the 
Northern Ouraor Mundi of about 1320, or the Mi.lland 
Handlyng Synne (by Robert of Brunne), written in 1 ^03 
pother remarkable specimen of Southern English is awm 
m Trevisa’s translation of Higden’s (Latin) Polyohronicnn 
^•ntten in 1387 ; after which date the htemry uso of tiiis 
^eet practically disappears. The latest good examn],. of 
rts use IS seen in the Dorsetshue poems by Willmju 
Barnes, m the present century. 

1 MeTe it will be found that, whilst, before tho Con- 
quesk the Midl^d dialect inclined towards alliance with 

so th!r T’ tendency, has since existed 

so that It afterwaa-ds mclined to the Northern. From the 
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tvr dialect it borrowtjd the common and highly 
portnnt pronoininul ionns ///c//, ihini, and ihm\ 

Sinc(* 1500. ^ve usually lind hut two dialt‘cts, tin* 
rtlu‘rn niul the ^lidliind, ctunmonly dislinguislusl Ijy 
( names of Scotch and English : Imi the niort^ impc»riant 
MiIiariiii'H of thi‘ fornuu’ arc also iuuinl in ihe nortlna’n 
intics <if Englaiuh so that the r(‘al KoHhern dialc<?t 
a^inis, as it always <lid. as fur south as llie lluinhcr, 
d is not to he loolvi‘d upon as (t‘nninating ut tin* 
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SYMBOLS AND SOUNDS. 17 

scribes frequently (but not always) used a slanting stroke 
to denote vowel-length; so that, e, g., the symbol ‘ 4 ’ 
denoted a long or prolonged ‘a/ It is frequently con¬ 
venient to use as in Latin, in the same way. 

le. Anglo-French symbols. But, after the Norman 
Conquest, the A. S. forms of the Latin letters were 
gradually replaced by French ones, which the Anglo- 
French scribes borrowed from the continent. These 
French symbols were mere varieties of the same Latin 
letters as before, so that the change was not violent. 
The symbol (l and the marks denoting vowel-length soon 
disappeared ; and the A. S. ^ p ’ was replaced by a French 
^w,’ not unlike that wliich we still use. Most of these 
changes took place before 1300, by which date the symbol 
‘S’had almost disappeared, though still denoting 
either sound of lingered on much longer. In the 
fifteenth century, the form of was completely iden¬ 
tified with that of ‘y’; so that we find in our early 
printers such spellings as ‘y^’ for the, and ‘y^’ for tha% 
used to save space. But the reader must not suppose 
that such words as the and that were ever pronounced 
like^e and yat I It was only the symbols, not the sounds, 
that were thus confused. 

We also find, in Middle English, that the scribes com¬ 
monly employ two forms of g. The French symbol for 
g was used to denote the g in go or gem\ but, at the 
same time, the A. S. g, which resembled (and may be 
printed as) 5, was employed with no less than three 
values. At the beginning of a word it was often used 
in place of y (consonant), in such words as 50, ^ouy i. e. 
ye^ you. In the middle of a word it represented a guttural 
sound which we still denote by gh in writing, though we 

0 
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p«»nounce it no longer ; thus Int is n,•!((.„ 

in M. E. (Middle English) instead of hgM. At . •■n.l 
af a ^rord, the symbol often precisely rcse.nl. h-iU... 
«vmhol used for^, but this causes no trouble in P a.I.- -. 
For e.xample, it is clear that such a spelling «s y./, . 
onlv mean fits (fits), since it cannot possibly inc.-in .n fii. 

17. Perhaps the most, mportant fact, in tin- wlit.l.t 
histoiy of our spelling, is that, during tlie tliirtcnitii and 
Iburteenth centuries, our language was ee-sphi^t A«-»n«msti 
ro the AseLO-FBENCH method by scribes who wta-c fiiiiiiliur 
with Anglo-French. To tahe a simple case, ftn-.v oflt .j 
replaced the very pommon A. S,.. symbol c (whicli wun 
always hard, like moS? E. 1fc), by the symboX. i. ’I'liiH 
latter symbol occasionally occurs in A. S., but i' not 
common; whereas the A.F. scribes used it fnily. 
Hence the A. S. cyn was respelt as liin ; aiul A'f» il ^lill 
remains. On the other hand, the A. F. o had the mhuikI 
of s before e and «, and is therefore common, witli lliin 
power, in words of A. F. origin, such as certain anil ritii. 
The A- F. scribes also turned the A. S. ew into gtt, as in 
AS. acie, M. E. guik, E. quick. They often used u $wi(ii 
the sound of v), and y as consonants, wheri'ii.s in A. .S. 


they were, usually, vowels only. They employed /. or i).H 
.-■apital form J, to represent the A. F. (and m<«i. E.) mmuiuI 
of ; in joy, a sound unknown in A S. ; and tlioy iiIih.i 
introduced the new diphthongs ai, ay, ei, cy, ett, oi, ns w* H 
as the consonantal combinations ch, th, and nk ; the laHer 
was also written sch, but this combination gradiiniiy dis- 
apjieared, and is now obsolete, at least for tho iHir{«>a». „f 
ilen^ting M. E. sh. Gu was never followed by a vt>wi<] tit 
V words as guard, guise, guile, nns eith.*r 

of A F. ongin (as is the case with those words), or elite 
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ai'e new spellings, as in the ease of guest, from A- S. ^ 
and guild, needlessly substituted for the A. S. gil^* ^ ^ 

A. S. liw became tvli. It is easy to give M. E. spellings 
by using modem type, if we add to our usual symbo s 
the forms "p, and 5. The first can, however, be repla^^^ ? 
if necessary, by th ; the second is rare ; and even the 
may be replaced by y initially, by gli medially, and y 
gli or ^ finally, as the case may require. But the sii - 
stitution of z for initial y is ridiculous; we can but sin e 
when we find Bp. Percy gravely beginning a ballad wit r 
such a line as— ‘ Quhy dois zour brand sae drap wi 
bluid ’ \ where the amazing word zour (in the MS. '^our), 
is merely a travesty of the modem youi\ 

18 . Phonetic symbols: Vowels. In order to express 
the exact sounds of obsolete words, or of words sounded 
in a manner different from that now in use, it is ab¬ 
solutely necessary to use arbitraiy, hut invariable symbols. 
For this purpose, I employ a popular modification of tlie 
^ romic ’ alphabet used by Mr. Sweet, which, though not 
always quite exact, is sufdciently so for most practical 
purposes, and can be used to represent most of the M. E- 
(Middle English) and A. S. (Anglo-Saxon) sounds. These 
phonetic symbols are always enclosed within mar35:s of 
parenthesis, and may be thus explained. 

Pronounce (a, e, i, 0, u) as in Italian, doubling them 
when long. Thus, in order to express the pronunciation, 
of mod. E. he, write it as (hii). 

S-mBOLS. Expbessino the Souun os* 

(a).shoit (aa). 

(aa).^ father, baa. 

(se) '.am man. 

(ae), or (jbh), L e. long open e . e m tbere^ ai in 
c 2 
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Symbols* 


(ai) . . . • 

(ao), or ( 66 ) L e. long open 

(au) . . • • 

(e), i. e. short open e 
(ei) .... 
(9), if accented . 

(9), ifimaccented . 


(oa) 

(i) .... 

(u) . . . 

(o), i e. short open 0 
(oi) 

(ou) 

(«>••• 

(uu) 

(y) .• • • 

(yy) 


EXPRESSINO THB SOUICO OF 
^ y m 

0 . o in story. 

. ow noti^. 

, e in bed. 

. ei in ydn. 

, u in bwt. 

, a in China. 

. ur in bwm. 

. i in fill. 

. ee in feel. 

, o in not. 

. oi in bo^l. 

. o in no. 

, u in foil. 

. 00 in fool. 

. ti in G. ti^bol, 

. ii in Gt. griln. 


A few remarks are necessary. The (je) is a common 
symbol in A. S., with the soimd of mod. E. a in * num * : 
(ae) represents, approximately, the same sound prolon^od, 
but is here used for the long open e of tho M. K* 
for which another symbol is Tho long 

vowel (90), as in E. lurn (been), assumes that tho r i-* 
entirely untrilled, which, unfortunately, is invariably 
ease in Southern English, and, conomonly, in Loiuhus, 
The long o of ^ho’ is expressed by (ou), becatiso tho n in 
impure, being followed by a slight sound of (u), produml 
by ‘rounding,’ i. e. a drawing together of tho lips aftor 
the o has been sounded ,• this is more perceptible if tho 
vowel is dwelt upon. The sounds represented by (y) ami 
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(yy) were once coromon, “but are now never keard except 
(rarely) in a few local dialects ; the (y) is also the same as 
the F. w in du^ nu. 

The Italian e (e) is both ojpm (6) and close (6). Compare 
E. marc^$4(iil (mae’ez-teil, oi^m^^'ez-teil). The common E. 
short c approaches the o^en sound; whilst the E. diph¬ 
thong ei is a long close e, with a slight after-sound of i. 
As this is easily understood, it is sufficient to denote 
hcA by (bed) instead of (bed), and vein by (vein) instead 
of (v4in). 

The Italian o (o) is both (6) and close (6). Com¬ 
pare E. more, oh I (mao*r ou, or m66r 6u) with Ital. toro 
(taoTOO, or t56*r66). The common E. short o has the 
open sound; the impure o in no (n6u) has the close soimd j 
and, as this is easily understood, it is sufficient to denote 
not by (not) instead of (ndt), and no by (nou) instead of 
(ndu). 

Tho raised dot (*) denotes the position of the accent, as 
in mighty (mai*ti), city (siti). 

19. Phonetic symbols : Consonants. The symbols 5, 
d, f, g (always hard), j, To, I, m, n, p, r (only written when 
really trilled), s, % v, w, y, can be employed with their 
usual values. Note that the h^d c is denoted by (k), 
as in coit (k£ot); but the soft c by M as in city {siti, 
or siti). The initial aspirate is denoted by (h), as in 
hat (hat). Special symbols are the following, which 
should be learnt: (sh), for sh in shall (sheel); (zh), for 
0 in ojsure (sezh-e), or ge in rouge (ruuzh); (th) for th in 
iUn (thin) j (dh), for th in then (dhen); (kw), for gu in 
quem (kwiin). 

The symbol (wh) represents the wh in what, when, why 
(whot, when, whai), as often pronounced in the North of 
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England and Scotland ; in London wh is usually soundod 
like w, and these words are pronounced as (wot, won, 
wai). 

The symbol (ng) denotes the ng in mngcr (sing-o) ; and 
(ngg) denotes the %g in linger (ling'ge). 

The most troublesome sound in modern English is that 
of n The fact is, that the r is never trilled, in Sauth<n*a 
colloquial English, except when a vowel follows ; and this 
rule applies whether the vowel occurs in the same word 
or in the next. It is therefore pronounced in 
(spser'ou), and in here it is (hiir it iz). But not in barn 
(baan, sometimes baaen) ; nor in it is here (it iz hiio)* Many 
Londoners affirm that they pronounce the r when tlu^y 
merely substitute for it a slight pronunciation of tln^ 
obscure vowel, as in (baaen) for lam, Obsorvo (ht* 
following: (baa) ,• hair (haee); fire (faie); more (maoo); 

floxver (flaue); fir or fur (fee); moor (mime). Also: tarrg 
(taeri), the verb, as distinguished from tho adjective iarrif 
(taa-ri); Mr^(haeeri); /e^(faieri); story (staori) j flowery 
(flaueri); fury (fiuu*ri, or rather fiuu'eri). 

20, Voiceless and Voiced consonants. Tho difforoneo 
between these is best heard by comparing such sounds an 
(s) and (z). . 5 (s), if pronounced alone and prolonged, 
can be heai*d as a hiss; but 0 (z), when pronounced alono 
and prolonged, produces, in addition, an audible buzz, 
wMch if uttered with force, can be made to resound 
quite loudly. Accordingly, ^ is called a voiced lettor, 
because the utterance of it is accompanied by an emisHioii i »f 
voice," i e. of breath made audible when passing through 
the vocal chords in the thi^oat, which are relaxed In pro- 
nouncmg 5, but tightened in pronouncing 0. The list of 
E. consonants that can be thus paired off is as follows 
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"VoioEiiisSi "Voiced. 

k g 

ch j 

t d 

th (th) th (dh) 

p b 

This table is of great importance, because it concerns the 

pronunciation of all languages. The following rules are 
of wide application. 

[Rule i. Voiceless consonants combine readily with 
voiceless ones, and voiced with voiced, Exx. cats (ksets), 
where t and s are voiceless ; but dogs (dogz), where g and 
js are voiced. 

Exjlb 2. In such combinations, the latter sound usually 
I'emains unchanged in compound words, whilst the former 
gives way; as in cupl)oard (kob ’eed); and in fiftecfi for 
fivc’teen. But if the added sound is a mere sufdx, then it 
is the foTMCT sound that holds its own ; as in dogs (dogz), 
beds (bedz), hreathes (briidhz), cals (ksebz), loaves (louvz); 
also in loolced frothed (frotht), wrapped cuffed 

(koft), hissed (hist). 

Rule 3, A voiceless consonant often changes (as seen 
above) into its corresponding voiced letter, as when s 
changes into (z) in dogs (dogz), from the A. S. doegas 
(dog*gas). This is called 'voicing.’ The reverse process 
is 'unvoicing’; as in looh'd (lukt) for the older loohed 
(luk*ed) or (luuk’ed). A voiceless consonant is often 
voiced between two vowels, precisely because it is in 
vocalic company; thus the Lat. acc. draconerfh produced 
the F, dragon, E. dragon. 

Rule 4’(as to substitution)^ When one consonant is 
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pronounced instead of another, a voiceless consonant 
replaced by a voiceless one only ; or a voiced one by ^ 
voiced one only. Exx the thing is often pronounced by 
foreigners as (ze sing). No one says (se zing); it would 
be unintelligible. Many changes require two steps. Thus, 
in Latin, the preposition oh, when combined with ferre^. 
necessarily became opferre by Eule 2; and next becamo 
offerre by Eule 4. Hence E. offer. 

21. Accentuation. The E. accent or stress is one of 
great force, and so frequently modifi.es the form of a word, 
that it is necessary to observe a few elementary rules 
that formulate the results of its action. 

It may be remarked, in general, that a commoi'i** 
English habit is to throw the accent back. Formerly, 
the accent was on the second syllable of contrary j it is 
now on the first, and we say (kon’treri). 

Eule i. When the length of a word is augmented, 
an original long vowel is apt to be shortened by the 
accentual stress falling upon it. Hence, also, an original 
short vowel remains short under like conditions. 

To take an example of the latter first; the vowel iiv 
hare was once short, viz. in the A. S, form hara (ha'ra) ; 
it .is still short in harrier In chilcl, the vowel was once 
short, viz, in the A. S. did , (kild); it remains short in 
children. In throat, the vowel was once short, viz. in the 
A S. J^rote, ffrotn (throt*e, throt’u) j it remains short in 
throttle. 

The vowel of heath is shortened in heather, though not 
in heathen. The dimmutive of goose, from A S. gos 
(goes), is gos-ling, by shortening of the A S. 6 to 0- 
Compare also w.de with wid-th j room with its derivative 
rummage (for roowragi). Such vowel-shortening is well 
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marked in the past tenses of some weak verbs; thus the 
M. E. feden or feeden (feeden), to feed, made the past tense 
as fedrde, with added ~de ; hence the mod. E. fed. 

In compound words, this effect is very marked. Exx. 
Ion-fire, for tonefire ; hus-hand, hus-tings, and Tius-sif or 
Ims-sy, all derivatives from A. S. hus (huus), a house, with 
long u. White yields the derivatives Whithg, Whitchurch, 
wMtster, ivliitleather, and Whitsunday ; but the i is long 
in whit-ing, where the t is followed by a vowel. This 
shortening was due, in some measure, to the occurrence 
of tioo consonants after the vowel; but w^e also find 
fore-head passing into forehead (for*ed, or forid); Jmoto- 
ledge pronounced as if riming to college ; &c. 

Eule 2. In dissyllabic, compounds accented on the 
former syllable, a long vowel in the latter syllable is 
frequently shortened by the lack of stress upon it. 

Thus, in the AS. I>un'-stdn or hill + stone), 

the a has been shortened, and is' now obscure. By 
Rule I, the u has also been shortened, because it is 
accented and precedes the cluster of consonants nst 
Hence the mod. E. JDunsfan^ This example serves as a 
memorial word for remembering both rules. Remarkable 
examples occur in })os% coofn, for loat-^din, coch-main. 
The long of A S. Ms (huus), a house, is shortened 
in the familiar wasKus and worh^us, meaning wash¬ 
house and worhliouse respectively. Waist-coat (weist- 
kout) has become (wes'ket). * Dash ''Imy IJesMt, says 
my father, I never thought of that ’; Pickwick Papers, 
ch. X. 

The A* S. dgm (doom), doom, has become -dom (dom) or 
even (dom) in sujBdxes ; as in Mng-dom* (king'dem). The 
day in Monday has been reduced to -dy (di) in familiar 
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speech. By Eule i, we see how Mon- represents the 
E. moon. In place-names, it is common to find that -Um 
is for A. S. -im (tuun), a town ; and that -dion is for A.S. 
-dun (duun), a down ; as in Taun4on, JSfor-ton (for North- 
town), Sut-ton (for South-town), Elm-don (for ohn-down K 
Similarly, the old compound wild-deer-ncss is now 
ness. (The i in wild was originally short.) 

Euxe 3. In dissyllabic words, the unaccented vowid 
may disappear. 

Exs. hern, for heron, whence hern-shaiv ; loifd, for Jov fti ; 
lo>7c, for loveroclc I since, for the older sitlience \ nor, ft*r 
31. E. noiher-, or, for M. E. other. The former vowoi 
(together with a consonant) is lost in sjport, for (Visport ; 
splay, for display; fend, fence, for defend^ dv/vnrt\ 
Hence the popiilar etymology which derives irum fvimi 
the name of Mr. Outram, is seen to be an impomihU* 
fiction; the shortened form of Otltram would bo Out 
(nut). 


Eule 4. In trisyllabic words, accented on tlio fn-nt 
syllable, tbe middle vowel, or even the whole of tht* 
middle syllable, may disappear. 

^■ fo^igkt, toT fmrteeirnigU-, compare scnntqhl for 
seien-night Forecastle has become fo’c’sle (folcs‘11 IhtJl r 
u. tom M. E. temer (b„«,r), wui " ’ 

“S.r**^* “-i ^ ‘■-t 

an 1. Such crushed forms are particularly clear in tli.. 

, ~?;Pbasis, 6r sentence-sfepesfi a ^ 

mg sentences is, in Enoi.-.w to ihr- * f<»rni- 

. m jingiisb, to throw a strong emplmni* 
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or sentence-stress on to some words, and to wegJien the 
stress on others. Unemphatie words are particularly 
liable to become less distinct in sound, voiceless letters 
becoming voiced, &e. Thus to and too, of and off are 
distinguished by emphasis,, the former being the unem- 
phatic, the latter the emphatic forms. We can say ‘ I go 
to London too,'* or ^ I sawhim ojf, and saw the last 0/him.’ 
The word him, if emphatic, keeps the /i, as in ‘ I did not 
SCO her, but I saw Mm ’; but if we say ^ I saw him 
yesterday,’ the h in Mm is weak, and is often dropped. 
Hence we can explain the loss of A in the unemphatie it 
(foimerly Mt), so common in the phrases ^ it rains * or ^ it 
snows.’ Many other examples might be given of this 
piinciple. Perhaps one of the most remarkable is seen in 
the word one. When used as a numeral, it is emphatic, 
and is used in the form one (wen); but when it precedes 
a substantive, the accent is on the substantive, and it is 
weakened to an or a. Note the difference, moreover, 
between the word an (sen), when thus particularly alluded 
to, and therefore pronounced emphatically, and the same 
word as it occurs in the phrase an hour (en auo). 

Note. For an explanation of the sounds of the A. S. 
symbols, see Sweet’s Anglo-Saxon Primer and Anglo- 
Saxon Eoader. 

For an explanation of the primitive Germanic Vowel- 
systom, see Wright’s Old High German Primer, Chapter 
II. In comparing E. words with Gothic, we should par¬ 
ticularly notice that Gothic constantly has i for as in 
Goth, itan (for ^ctan),':KrB. etan, G. essen, to 

eat. It also has ai and au instead of short e and short 0 
befork r and h ; and the sounds denoted by these symbols 
were quite distinct from the long diphthongs ai and au. 
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It also has ei to express the sound of I (ii). We shoiild 
particularly notice the following diphthongs :— 


Germanic 

AI 

EU 

AU. 

Gothic 

ai 

iu 

au. 

Anglo-Saxon 

a 

So 

ea. 

Icelandic 

ei 


au. 



CHAPTEE III. 


Modern English Spelling. 

^3* things are less understood than the histoiy 

ttioclem English spelling ; and perhaps no subject of 
ixaportance is usually treated, in our literary period- 
-with a greater display of ignorance. The fact is, 
cannot be adequately understood except by those 
Ixsfvo made it their business to learn the history, not 
of the WRITTEN FORMS, but of the sounds which such 
“were intended to denote. 

It 1& common to denounce it as full of contradictions; 
ixi<3.eed, the fact is but too painfully obvious to every 
Eut such denunciation is no guide at all to the 
rf-^ixt answer to the question— how came we to spell as 

'W-32 x>0 ^ 

Tlxene is still extant a l^^e class of readers who regard 
o-iaxT puresent spelling wilb almost reverential adoration, as 
l>^ixx^ fx thing to which they have become quite accustomed, 
^xx<3. "w^Jxich, solely on that account, is 'correct,^ Some go 
so fan as to call it * etymological,' by which they merely 
ncxoaxx "bEat it often follows Latin and Greek habits. Such 
poarsoixs find it convenient to ignore the far more im- 
pontaixt portions of the language which are of native or of 
]EVorLclx origin, Tl^ey insist that system must be sjoelt with 
Toocause to do so shews *a knowledge of Greek’; but 
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the same reason would require the \ise of harymefcr fitr 
l>arometer, the use of Sefren or Siren for of aneurism 

fox aneurism^ and many other changes; to say nf 

the iniquity, according to such a view, of pronoiiiu'fni? 
dematis with a short c, or eupJio^iy with a Ksliort o. ^rh* 'V 
also ignore the fact that many Greek words eaiuo <0 
through the French, and that it would be ridicnlous to hjm \l 
one word cMrurgeon whilst pronouncing it surrjfmn^ or tu 
spell another word cathedra whilst pronouncing it dmh\ 
In the same way, the boasted ‘etymological * spoiling, ovi*ri 
when compared with Latin, breaks down coidinuaJiv. 
There is no sense in writing scent instead of hn* it 
conceals the connection with sentire; nor in writing 
scissors^ as if from Lak scindere^ when it is n^illv fruni 
lat esdere-, nor is it very ‘ classical ’ to write whilst, 
the Lati spelling is stilus. Instead of wrangling nvf r 
what is ‘correct/ it is mueli more helpful to oiiuuir.. 

spellinK in 

“«^^®l7>e<!ause it sometimes Icwj.h 

Sthe -Teiy inadequate as a doscriptio,, 

fi ^ ^toiy of tlio r,w{» tv- 

find t^t the r^son for the aci^Til'spellSg of ovorv vvur.l 
can almost always be discovered; but it XZ Ti 
upon the msxoBT of the word, and the only^uro wiwZ 

to mv^te every word sep^tely. If I W Ttl 

cose of a given word hni-h ^-iL ^ in tiio 

«t its fixufintrolSontte llT 

various ways in which both ® next tli® 

P^nt day, I ^ tJien ^ 

^ a position to under ataj id Jjjia 
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moilovn spoiling of the word. Otherwise, I have no facts 
whereon to ground a reasonable opinion. 

25 . It will clear the way if we take a typical case. 
Why, for example, do wg write stone to express the sound 
( 8 toim)V 

Tiio iii.story is as tollows. The A. S. and Mercian form 
was stiin (staan). It belonged to a large class of masculine 
substantives, of a particular declension. There were nu¬ 
merous ileclensions in A. S., but this declension is of more 
iiuporianco than others, as it is, practically, that which 
snpers 4 ‘ded n<-*arly all the rest, and is the original of 
<»ounth‘ss forms in tlie modern language. The declension 
i^f the word was as follows :— 

SiNauLAii, Plural. 

uom» acc. sian (staan). stmas (staanas, staanaz). 
gen, sidnes (staanez). st&na (staana). 

dat. stune (staane). stdnum (staanum). 

In M. E. {Middle English), the sound d (aa) gradually 
changed to (ao), the sound of oa in hroad, for which, un- 
hickily, the "A: F. scril>es had no special symbol. ■ Very 
mndy, they wrote ao, hut, in the fouiteenth century, they 
wrote 00 in monosyllables, and this 00 was constantly 
ropreH(jnt»ed by 0 in dissyllabic forms. The latter habit at 
last attacked monosyllables also, causing doubt and con¬ 
fusion. Moreover, tlu> gen. pi. and dat. pi. lost their 
suffixes, and were only indicated by the use of 
prepositions, or by the position of the word in the 
Hontenoo. The form of the dative singular was often 
retained, even after the final -a had been dropped in 
pronunciation. Hence the M. E. scheme, an imperfect 
one, was as follows: — 
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Singular. 

Eom. acc. stoon^ ston (staon). 

gen. stooneSj stones (staonez, staonz). 
dat. sfoone, stone^ sfoon^ ston (staone, staone, 
staon). 

Plural. 

nom. acc. gen. dat. stoones, stones (staonez, staonz). 

It so happened that the dative case singular was in 
'vide use, because formerly the prepositions at, he (by), 
for, from, in, of, on, to all governed this case. The genitive 
case and the plural also contained an e, and so at last the 
e, often not sounded, found its way into the nominative 
singular. Hence the Tudor-English scheme became: 
SINGULAR: nom. acc. dat. stone (staon) j gen. stones 
(staonz), or rarely and archaically (staonez). And the 
plural was, throughout, the same as the genitive singular. 
The device of marking the latter with an apostrophe, as 
stone's, is quite modern; see my ‘ Specimens of English 
from 1394 to i 5;79-’ K curiously illogical, as the 
apostrophe implies omission, whereas nothing is omitted; 
logic requires the form ston's. 

In Tudor-English, the necessity for distinguishing 
between the open 0 (ao) and the close 0 (00, or ou) was so 
strongly felt, that the symbol oa came into partial use 
for this purpose. This symbol retains its true sense in 
the word Iroad, And as stone was still pronounced 
(staon), it was sometimes also written stocm. Latterly, 
the pronunciation has chmged to. (stoun), butjhejgi^ling 
has not altered since Tudor times. 

It will appear from the above investigation that the 
form stone arose from the dative case, in which the e was 
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once sounded ; and, as the frequent use of ston for stoon 
in the nominative and accusative made the length of 
the vowel in the form ston uncertain, whilst in the 
dative case there was no such doubt, the use of a suffixed 
e after a single consonantsoon came to be associated 
with the idea of vowel-length, and it is now distinctly 
recognised as being the usual way of representing a long 
sound. It is an extremely poor contrivance, but it came 
about naturally enough. And now, at last, after all this 
investigation, the reason for the spelling stone becomes 
apparent. 

In precisely the same way, other words must all be 
historically investigated, each one by itself. There is no 
other way. 

Even the above investigation is imperfect, for it tabes 
no account of dialectal vaaieties. The pronunciation given 
is that of the ordinary Midland dialect of the educated 
classes. Some writers, however, recognise other pro¬ 
nunciations. 

26. From the above history, we may draw the follow¬ 
ing general conclusions. 

(i) The A. S. a (aa) passed into M. E. oo or o (ao), mod. 
E. long 0 (ou). In many words, the length of the o is 
now indicated by the addition of final e, originally the 
suffix of the 0. E. and M. E. dative. Exx. A. S. Mm 
(haam), M. E. hoom^ 7iom(haom), E. home ; A. S. rap, a rope ; 
A. S. papa, pope ; A. S. wrdt, wrote ; A. S. ^Md, abode ; 
A. S. drds, arose ; &c. In the case of zorote and arose, the 
addition of final e was due to habit or analogy, aa these 
words are not substantives. 

^ When the vowel was short, the consonant was doubled. Thus 
the M.E. gen. case of cat was not cates, but caites. 

n 
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(2) Tudor-Englisb sometimes used oa to denote 
sound of open 0 (ao); if the long vowel came at the c-nti 
of a word, the symbol used was not oa, hut oe. A 

ledge of this fact helps us to construct the A. S. forms 
of the mod. E. ones. Thus the A S. for oalt must hav<, 
been Oc; so also oath, A S. ap (aath); loam, A. S. (unt ; 
foam, A. S. /am; road, A S. rad; goat. A, S. gtit ; 

A S. ; doe, A S. da; &c. The word hroad ia importnn^-^ 
as it still keeps the M.- E. sound; the A S. form is, of 
course, 'brad. ^ 

(3) The spelling may remain unchanged whilst tljo 
pronunciation alters. Thus the early M. E. 
pronounced (staone); the form remains, but donotos* q. 
different sound. 

(4) The gelling may he altered, whilst the rronnnei*^- 
tion remains the same. Thus the M. E. 00k (aok) war 
respelt as oak in Tudor-English; hut this was duo to tlio 
desire for expressing the same sound more exactly. 

27. Erom a much more extended survey of tho rosuIti% 


of hundreds of examples, the following concluBions 
be drawn. 

(i) Anglo-Saxon spelling strove to be phonetic, and its 
so in a marked degree, symbols used am led tors of 

Latin alphabet, usually with Latin values. 
they are much the same as the symbols of the ‘roinie ' 
alphabet, as given in §§ 18,19. It is usually ej^ to pro- 
coireetly at first sight, wherons, i*» 
“u one can be sure of the^wiund of a word till 
he he^s It. The immense superiority of the old method 
IS obvious. Exx. nama (nama), name; stan (staan), stono ; 
«!c(mee), me; Win (wiin), wine; gSs (goes), goose; &o. 

In M.E., chiefly in the period from xago to 1350 
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our language was entirely respelt by French scribes. But 
as the A. F. symbols were also Latin letters, many of 
which retained their Latin sounds, not much harm was 
done. The spelling remained phonetic, but was somewliat 
less exact and somewhat more complex than in earlier 
times. 

(3) As time went on, the pounds changed more rapidly 
than the symbols did. This unlucky conservatism was 
intensified by the discovery of printing, which greatly 
tended to retain archaic forms, and petrified the spelling 
4it a time when it was no longer satisfadtory. 

(4) Nevertheless, in Tudor-English, two new phonetic 
symbols came into use, and were of great value; viz. oa 
(ao) for long open 0, and ea (ae, or hh) for long open e. 
The prevailing wish was, even then, to express sounds 
phonetically. 

(5) But the revival of learning in the sixteenth century 
introduced a new and most pernicious idea, viz. that the 
spoiling, which had previously been truly etymologieal 
precisely because it was phonetic, ought to aim at re¬ 
producing to the cjjc the forms from which words were 
derived, especially in the case of words derived from 
Latin and Greek. It is obvious that this idea was incom¬ 
patible with the older one, and confusion of all kinds 
was the necossary result. In the time of Elizabeth, 
spellings were sometimes phonetic, and sometimes (if we 
may so term them) podanfic of retrospective; that is, 
there were two conflicting principles at work. Neither 
principle, even in its own immediate sphere, was fully 
carried out. For all this, the spelling stfil remained 
largely phonetic, and it is still possible to take up a book 
printed in the reign of Elizabeth, and to read it aloud 

n 2 
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with the Elizabethan pronunciation, without makingmnny 
mistakes \ i. e. when the very difficult pronunciati'oii of 
that period has once been acquired. 

(6) In the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, gr4*nt 
changes took ^lace in our vowel-sounds^ but tho print* *rs 
had so nearly fixed the spelling that sufficient chnnp's'* 
were hardly possible; at any rate, they were not iiuuie. 
The net result is, that we still spell words in much tlu* 
same manner as in the days of James I, ; and a knowlt ulgt* 
of the pronunciation of all the vowel-sounds at that tlu/r ih 
the safest guide to the spelling of modern English W'ortls. 
Unluckily, this is precisely the knowledge which only a 
few students possess. So that the wide general rul<^—to 
spell words as they to le pronounced—is of no uh<^ at 
all to the many. 


(7) The admission of a second principle in spelling, im 
noted above, began the confusion; the violent Inter 
changes in our vowel-sounds largely increased it. 

modern EngHsh is little better than ehnt^H, 


at any rate to those who have never learnt any tiling nboul 
our old pronunciations. The easiest way of illuatrutiiig 
the present state of things is to notice that the symbol 
to denote long 0, actually dmwivH 
the sound of long ; as in cool (kuul). No other language 
in Europe uses 00 with this value. Yet again, tho M. K. 
symbol for long w (uu) tos as in mod. IVonch and 
even m the R soujp, grpu^ ; but this symbol now usunHy 
denotes (au), as in Jhul (faul), sound (saimd). 

may safely be nmd to 
sounds, with perfect exactitude, if only th«v 

modem K „ a,i^ iouad. 
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donotetl by the symbols are extremely yariable. Cf. sow^ 
(suup) "vvitb sounH (satind), on the one hand; and Bmp 
(saup) with hop (hmp) on the other. In the one case, 
the symlK>l is not changed, but the sound varies ; in the 
other, t he symbol is changed, but the sound is the same. 

reason is this : sound and loop are normal spellings; 
hut is mere modern French, and not a normal E. 
spelling at all, 

28 . Summary of tho history. I have already touched, 
in a popular manner, upon most of the important points, 
with various remarks by the way. I here give a more 
i*xact Huinmary of results, copied from my Principles of 
English Etymology, to which I must refer the reader for 
the full (hstails which justify the various statements. 

I (I) Tho (Joltie alphabet was borrowed from the Eoman, 
and tho Anglo-Saxon from the Celtic, but with, a few 
at Wit ions. 

(2) Tho A. S. pronunciation agi’eed with tkat of the 
ctujtinent., and with that of . the Romans, in many im- 
portaiiit particulars, especially in the sounds of a, 

0, tt. Tho spelling was meant to be purely phonetic, and 
waa fairly correct. Accents were employed to denote 
voweMoiiigth. (The accent was a slanting stroke; thus 
Sian (staun), a stone, was written stdn). 

(3) 111 tho twelfth and thirteenth centuries, some sounds 
altered, btit the spelling was still to a great extent phonetic, 
as St was mount to be. At the same time, Anglo-French 
words were introduced in ever-increasing numbers, and 
the A. 8. Hymbols wore gradually replaced by French 
ones. The languagt^ was, in fact, respelt by Anglo-French 
Bcuiluis, who employed a modified (continental) form of 
the Roman ulplmbet. The accents formerly employed to 
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denote vowel-length gradually disappeared, and the vowels 
a, e, 0, when long, were sometimes doubled. 

(4) In the fourteenth century, further changes wore 
introduced, and phonetic accuracy of representation was 
somewhai impaired. T, which had early been confused! 


with i, was used to form diphthongs. The diphthong.'} 
employed were: ai (ai, later ei), also written ay, ©.specially 
at the end of a syllable or word; au or aw (au); cti 'no), 
very rare ; ei or ey (ei) ; eo (ee ?), rare ; eu or cw (on); oc 
(yy, or ee), very rare; oi or oy (oi ); ou or oio (mi); td, n>/. 
Among the consonants, i or capital I, denoted (j) ; u, fol¬ 
lowed by a vowel, usually meant (v)3, initially, doiiotod 
(y consonant), mediaUy (h) and, when final, sometimes 
(ts), later (z). Amongst the digraphs, we may notice : eh 
(ch); gh, the same as medial 3; gu (gw, g); ng (ng, ngg^; 
p/» (f); sch or sh (sh)j fh or J> (th, dh) ; wh (wh); gn, 
sometimes (ny), where y = y consonant. Also cch (tell); 
ssMsh-sh)^; M or m, or tilth (th-th). A final (jo) was’ 
written -ge; and (jje) as -gge, whence mod. E. -dgc. 

• i40o,Jhe sound of final e, already lo.st 

m the Noi-th, ms lost in the Midland dialect Also. Whon 
I remains, no longer forms a distinct syllublo. 

but is employ to denote the length of the preceding 

■‘J, and followed its 
fortunes; t^-c even remains after a short vowel in snnm 

XbW lingered as distiru-t 

syllables. Co^onan ts were doubled after a short vowed 

m many wor-^-^Scially if SS" coiTsohant was followed 
^J, as m ^ for M. E. mer; but ruTo was 
capnciously aJPied. doubled in mcUle, bTnoUu 

in C^Tt^de^tHhe medially, a» 
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metal ; yet these are merely variant spellings of the same 
word. 

(6) The invention of printing began to petrify the forms 
of words, and retarded useful changes. The use of an 
idle final c in the wrong place, as in rmm for M. E. raw, 
beciune extremely common; and the use of y for i was 
carried to a ridiculous excess. Caxton began to use final 
VC with the sound of (v), yet we stiU find final ue for (v) 
in the first folio of Shakespeare ; even to this day we are 
not allowed to wiite a final v without an idle e after it; 
i. e. wo write give for giv^ merely because the M. E. u 
denoted a vowel, unless succeeded by e. 

(’7) After A.I). 1500, a new system of so-called etymo¬ 
logical spelling arose, which was only applied to a ;porti 6 n 
of the language, French words were often ignorantly 
and pedantically altered, in order to render their Latin 
origin more obvious to the eye\ The open and close 
sounds of long 0 were distinguished by writing oa (finally, 
oc), and 00 respectively; the open and close sounds of 
long e wore distinguished by writing ea and ee. Words 
with the spoiling ea were, still later, long^pronounced with ‘ 
tire sound preserved in heast (tei, sei, 

heist). . Even Cowper has sea (sei). 

(8) English spelling, after i.^oo^ was governed by two 
conflicting principles, viz. the j^netic, which chiefly coiif 
cerned joojpular words (i.e. the oldest and commonest 
words in popular use), and the misnamed * etymological ,% 
wh ich c hiefly concerned learned words (i. e. words derived 
immediately from Greek and Latin). The former appealed 
to the ear, the latter to the eye. Neither of these principles 

' Hence ME. commdm became commend] and, by association, 
M..E. cowencew became commence. But cf. Ital. com%n<ylare. 
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was consistently carried out, and the ignorant modtikv 
someness of the latter introduced many false ftn’ins* 
Thus sythe and sent were mis-spelt scythe and ho- 

cause an sc was written in the ^ classical ’ word science. 

(9) The changes in spelling since 1600 are coinpiu’uiivoly 
trifling, and are chiefly due to the printers, who aimed nt 
producing a cqinplete uniformity of spelling (i. e. for the 
same word), which was practically accomplished .shox’tly 
before 1700. The modern use of i and w as vowels only^ 
and that of j and v as consonants, are really im2>i‘ovo!Ut‘nts, 
Have is better than Jime ; but Jmv would have been bettor 
still. 


(10) The changes in pronunciation since ijJqohavo been 
great, violent, and_ important, especially in the vowel* 
sounds, as shewn by Mr. Ellis and Mr, jSweet, In 
Ireland, the old soimd of ea stUl lingers, as in sea (vsei, 
for older sae). Practically, we i*etain a Tudor »ysl.eiu ol‘ 
symbols with a Victorian pronunciation, for which the 
system is ill fitted. 


(ii) The net result is, that, in order to undei>iiund 
modem English spelling fully, every leading word must 
be examined separately, and its whole histoiy tnuunh 
We must know all its changes, both in form and sound, 
Wore we can fuUy explain it. A common mistake is 
to suppose that Xatin and Greek words were introduced 
into the language dvrectly, in cases where history tells 
Z fally came to us through Anglo-Rronch or 

lori!?* aJlowed, even upon • otymo. 

logical grounds, to retain a French spelUng. R g. Mai 

IS a pedanticrespellingof the A. R and M. R cmL. By 
the same rule, qmnsy should he spelt but itisnoi^ 

srmply because its etymology is not very ohySls ’ 
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(12) The shortest description of modern spelling is 
to say that, speaking generally, it represents a Vie- 
torian pronunciation of ‘ popular ^ words by means of 
symbols imperfectly adapted to an Elizabethan pro- 
xitmoiation. The symbols themselves are mainly due 
to the Anglo-Ereneh scribes of the Plantagenet period, 
whose system was meant to be phonetic. It also aims 
Q*t suggesting to the eye the original forms of ‘ learned ’ 
words. It is thus governed by two conflicting prin¬ 
ciples, neither of which, even in its own domain, is 
consistently carried out. 



CHAPTEE IV. 

Words op Native Obioin, 


29. Development of Vowel-sotmds in English. In 
§ 25 above, the history of the A. S. a has boon tra<M‘d in 
the typical word stan, now stone. In many wovtln ilh' 
A. S. a has been similarly developed, though tIn*ro mtf 
some exceptions. Thus A. S. cZa/ (klaath) beeanm K. 
clooth, cloth (klaoth), and clothe still pronounced (klindh) 
to this day. I have no space here to dwell upon oxenp* 
tional cases, however important, but I proctMxl to givi^ 
a set of typical words, illustrative of most of the vowtd* 
changes, since A. S. times. Observe that the wordn 
piinted in italics represent actual spellings, L e. thu Jhnfis) 
whilst the words in Eoman letters, and between innrka of 
parenthesis, represent the pronunciations according to tho 
scheme in § 10, i e. the sounds. 


Aitglo-Sasow. 
mann (mann, man) 
smt (sset) 
heard (heard) 
nama (nama) 

5 ends (ende) 

Jielpan (helpan) 
seofon (seovon) 


Middle Eeglish. 
man (man) 
sat (sat) 
hard (hard) 
name (naame) 
mde (ende) 
helpen (helpen) 
seven (seven) 


Modern Ekolihu. 
man (ma&nn). 
sat (sa>t). 

^rd(haaod, luuiil). 
name (noim)^ 
end (end). 
help (help). 
seven (sevu). 
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Anglo-Saxon. 

Middle English. 

Modern English. 

mete (mete) 

mete (maete) 

meat (miit). 

stelan (stelan) 

stolen (staelen) 

steal (stiil). 

10 (sae) 

see (sae) 

sea (sii). 

dream (dreeam) 

dreem (draem) 

dream (driim). 

grme (greene) 

grene (greene) 

green (griin). 

SCO (seeo) 

see (see) 

see (sii). 

witan (witan) 

witen (witen) 

wit (wit). 

15 hyll (hyll) 

m (hil) 

hill (hil). 

mn (wiin) 

wyn (wiin) 

mne (wain). 

fyr (fyyr) 

fyr (fir) 

fire (faie). 

oft (oft) 

oft (oft) 

oft (aoft). 

on (dn) 

on (6n) 

on (6n). 

20 hoi (hoi) 

hool (haol) * 

hole (houl). 

td (taa), 

too, to (tao) 

toe (tou). 

to (too) 

, to (too) 

too, to (tuu). 

sunu (sunu) 

sone (sune) 

son (sen). 

hus (huus) 

hous. (huus) 

house (haus). 

25 deeg (dseg, daei) 

day (dai, dei) 

day (dei). 

sege (sege, se^/e) 

sey (sei) 

say (sei). 

lagu (lagu) 

lawe (laue) 

law (lao). 


30 , Explanations. I append some necessary notes 
upon some of tlie aboye forms and changes. 

The A. S. vowel in mann ( 1 . i) is the same as in mma 
( 1 * 4) > is developed diiferently. The reason is as 

follows. 

A vowel can be either free or enclosed. It is free, if it 
occurs at the end of a syllable, as in na~ma ; but if it has 
a consonant following it in the same syllable, as in marm, 
it is said to be enclosed. 

The enclosed vowel in rnarni was short, and short it still 
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rGmains. But in na-ma, the free vowel became (aa) in 
H E. na^me (naa-me), and the M. E. (aa) regularly becomes 
(ei) in mod. E. This has nothing to do with the develop¬ 
ment of A. S. a (aa) as mOd. E. o (ou), because, in the 
31 . E. period, that sound had already became (ao), and was 
thus quite distinct from M. E. (aa). 

In the word onann, the final n was often dwelt on, and 
is practically double or long. This is a marked peculiarity 
of modem E., which really has (msenn) rather than (moen). 

The e in ende, helpan, in U. 5 and 6, was at first the 
same as in stBldYi^ in IL 8 and 9* But in vyiC'-tCj stc* 
Jan, the vowel was free, and was, accordingly, lengthened 
from the short open e to the long one in M. E. 

In L 3, A. S. heard is not really the original of M. E. 
hard. The latter is due to the Mercian form hard. Mercian 
employs the simple vowels a and e where A. S. has the 
short * broken * diphthongs ea and eo. So also, in 1 . 7, the 
original of 3 L E. seven is rather a Mercian form sefen than 
the A. S. seofon. The A. S. and Mercian / between two 
vowels was pronounced as v. 

Some sounds were confused, and then were necessarily 
developed in the same way. This was the case with the 
A. S. d and ea, which both became (ae) in M. E.; see 11 . 10, 
i I. Also, with A. S. e and eo, both M. E. fee) ; see 11 . 12, 
13. Also, with A, S. i and y, both M. E.^ (i); see IL 
M, 15- Also, with A. S, I and y, both M. E^ (ii); see 11 . 
16, 17, In M. E., ai or ccy was confused with ei or ey 5 
see D, 25, 26. 

In L 20, the final Z was so vocalic in its nature that it 
fiiiled to close the syllable ; hence the short 0 in hoi was 
Treated as if free, and lengthened accordingly in the M. E. 
]>eriod ; and long it still remains. 
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In 11. 2r>f sf), wo may notieo that tlio <7 of dccg and se/je 
iVas only hard {*^) in very onrly A. B. ; it soon l>eeame asoit 
>r ff, m that //'//and /*// booamo diphthongs in M. E, In 
it hoeanio ?/\ and hidjml to form jidi]dithong in M. E. 
In L iitN .S/V//I is tho iinjM‘nitivo mood ; tlic infinitive 
^rnfan would have boon di^voiopiMl, regularly, into M, E. 
svy/Z/r//and mod. E, mhff. In M. E., wo liud both .sr//// 67 ? 
and srh'H or snm in the infinitive, ''ilie mod. E. form 
does ntd always follow tlio A. B. inlinitivo, though it 
usually does so; in this ease, it goes with the oceasional 
A. B. .p p. pres, indie. ^s/vy/vJ, the imperative svpn^ and the 
pt. t. sHVilt\ rather than with the foims written with eg ; 
the A. S. /*// in nenjan meant (g//): y = y consonant, 

31 . Examples. I now give sovoral oxamphjs of tlio 
ul)t»ve eliangi‘s, mostly taken from BwooVs Histoiy of 
English Bounds, 

J/iiU) 1 (§ 2tj). So also A, S, samrn, shank; hanfikin^ ^ 
hang; /(um, a fan ; a can ; jf/um?/; a pun; hmid^ 

hand ; sfnntlmu to stauul; hmffi)h a ham ; rummy a ram. 

Ikit an not unfretpnmtly la^eumo on; hence we find 
A, B. afraiifiy strong; snag* u song ; fnng(% a juur of tongs. 
This is an 4‘xample of tln^ way in which certain consonants 
aileet ami nuxlity the preceding vowel. W ufie<ds tho 
following Vi>W4d ; hvnvx} swan^ swan, is now pronounced 
(swtat); nml wan, has hecomo (won). 

Line So A. B. //A at; Mg, talh^w ; mh ; 
mass; htt/tl (luvvdh), hath; htijUo had; /r.r, ax; 

KrrTy wax. I'ln) M. H, a iH^coimw nuHl, E. (mi) before s ; 
as in nmnit iiuisi; faaty fusi; fwspey hasp. And w turns 
a into (o)j as in iwx/#, \vm]K 
Lino 3, 80 also A. B. k(*ami (Mercian hamn?)y hamn; 
stearvf stark ; spmrm (Morcian spiu'k; meare iMora 
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^nerc\ ixiark, i. e. boundary; eart (Merc, art), aii;; sccavil. 
a sbard ; scearp, sharp ; hearpe, harp. If a vowel follows 
ear, it becomes (ser); as in neam, narrow (nairou); cf. 
mearg, marrow, A preceding changes a (A. S. ea) to (o) ; 
as in sweart, swarfc (swort); wearte, wart; weard, ward. 

Line 4. So also horra, hare; sta-rian, to staro ; fa-rafi, 
to fare; tadu, a tale ] ba-^ian, to bathe ; gra^sian, to graze ; 
sca-fan, to shave ; na-fu, nave (of a wheel). So also with 
A. S. ; as in hcB-sel, hazel; brce-sen, bmzen ; hlce-se, a 
torch, whence E. hla^e; hrcefen, M. E. ra^ven, a mven. 

Line 5. So A. S. wrencan, to wrench; ciocncan, to 
quench; fenn, a fen; sendan, to send ; bendan, to bcnil ; 
hemm, a hem, a border; pening, penig, a penny. Some¬ 
times en passes into in as in streng, string; sengan, to 
singer Englisc, English (ingglish). 

Line 6. So A. S. Uvelf, twelve; clnif elm; seldon^ 
seldom; Tiwelp, whelp; elles, else; tellan, to toll; 

Line 7. So A. S. hefig, heavy; hcofon, heaven ; Uper,, 
leather; weper, a wether (i. e. a sheep); weft, weft. 

Lines 8, 9. But the e in mede was treated as bolon^- 
iiig to an open syllable; so also in stclan. Honco the e 
became M. E. (ae), E. (ii). So also medan, to mote, i. e. 
to measure; cne-dan, to knead. Note, on the one han<l, 
A. S. mh-du, E. mead, and on the other, its clat. case meth 
we, whence E. meadow. Further, A. S. weda, woal ; 
werfan, to weave ; we-nian, to wean. 

Line 10. ^So A. S. far, fear; mal, meal, repast; Minn, 
to heal; dSl, deal. But the original pronunciation is 
sometimes nearly preserved before r, as in ar, ere ; heir, 
hair: far, there ; waron, were. A remarkable shortening 
of^the vowel occurs in some closed syllables ; as in A.S. 
flasti, flesh; wrastm, to wrest; cefre, ever; t^ig, any 
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(oni) ; chmsnm, to cleanse; an emmet; cemettig^ 

oiapty; prca\ thread ; hrcep^ breath ; wet. We even 
find sivccian^ to sweat, where the short vowel is due to the 
]>ust tense, viz. swcct-tCj he sweat(ed) ; also l^tan, to let 
(allow), confused with lettan, to let (hinder). 

Line ii. So A. S. east, east; lereafian, to bereave; 
Uuf, leaf; scca/, sheaf; lean, bean; seam, seam; learn, 
beam ; leac, leek ; leaeen, beacon ; heap, heap; Bare, ear ; 

Vowel-shortening appears in some syllables ^ closed ’ 
by a dental; as in preatmt, to threat; read, red; Uad, lead 
{iho'metal); dead, dead ; h'ead, bread. So also deaf, deaf. 

Line 12. So Jw, he; me, me; we, we; ge, ye; 7 ie 2 a, 
hool; Up, teeth; ges, geese; cene, keen ; ewen, queen; 
wmn, to seek ; srveie, sweet; sped, speed ; wepan, to weep ; 

Lino 13. So preo, three; freo, free; leo, bee; dBor, 
deer ; bcor, beer ; hwBol, wheel; freos<m, to freeze; peof, 
thief; fcond, fiend; weod, a weed; dBop, deep. The 
vowel is shortened in hreost, breast; freond, friend ; steop- 
fifder, stop-father. 

Line 14. So smlp, smith ; pipa, pith ; is, is; pis, this ; 
fis(\ fish ; &c. But the vowel was lengthened in M. E. 
before Id, ml, in several words, thus becoming M. E. (ii), 
wlumco mod. E. (ai). Exx. milde, mild (madd); did, child ; 
rhid, rind ; fmdan, to find ; windan, to wind; grindan, to 
irrind; Ihulan, to bind. Wind, sb., remains, usually, 
(wind), to distinguish it from the verb. The pronunciation 
(waind) is often regarded as archaic, and was in use in the 
ibth ceuiui^. But the A. S. sound was (wind), as at 


prosont* 


• Some peoplo shortened it to M, which produced a form omi-, 
and this, being hardly pronounceable, became cmt. 
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Line 15. ^ocylen, kiln ; fyllan, to till; gyldiw, to giLl ; 
hysig^ busy; cyning^ king; dyne, din ; cynn, kin ; hryvtj, 
bridge ; hrycg, ridge; pyt, pit; dyde, ho did ; clyppan, to 
clip ; &c. 

Line 16. So U, by; wzr, wire; ll/^e, lithe; Is', ico ; 
ifig, ivy; Ilf, life; mf, wife;/?j^ five; mvin, swino ; 
sclnan, to shine; &c. Shortened in flfiig, fifty; nUfmenn, 
women; linen, linen; stlg^dp, stirrup. 

Line 17. ’ So hwy, why; mys, mice; dyfan, to dive; 
dryge, dry; cyta, a kite (bird); h 0 , hide (skin) ; Jiydan, 
to hide; Iryd, bride. Shortened in fylf, tilth; eyffie^ 
kith; wyscan, to wish ; Jyst, fist. 

Lines r8, 19. Sonorp, north ; hors, horse; pom, thorn ; 
frost, frost. Also 2 oc, lock, sb.; socc, sock ; coccel, cockle ; 
fox, fox; otor, otter; cnottd, knot; hodig, body; hoppUin^ 
to hop; top, top. 


liine 20. Here vowel-lengthening comes in, in open 
syUables, and before 2. Exx. foda, foal; h(hS€, hose ; 
no-su, nose; co’fa, cove; smo-cian, to smoko; hro-cen^ 
broken; pro 4 e, throat; bo-dim, to bode; o-pen, optui; 
Tio-pa, hope ; and in col, coal; cnoll, knoll; holla, bowl ; 
colt; holt, bolt; molde, mould; gold, gold. 

Line zi. So ra, roe; wd, woe;/a, foe; da, doe; hil, 
whole; halig, holy; jjal, pole;/&, those; ffdst, ghost; 

to sow; snaw, snow; hlaf, loaf; Jm, hono;' dnin, 
*one; Ian, hone; hOm, home; fam, foam ; tacen, token; 
dag, dough ; gat, goat; rad, road ; lad, load ; gad, goad ; 
rop rope; to grope. Shortened m'hat, M. E. 

dU^, doth; »io«, to roar; Ur, bi«; », 

ar, oar; har, boar ; mare, more. ^ 

line 23 . So scO, shoe; tfe, I do; m, stool; c 6 l, cool; 
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f6/>^ tooth ; gos^ goose; liof, hoof; lirof, roof; sma^ soon ; 
span, spoon ; nmnt^ ancon ; dom, doom; iwgian, to woo; 
hot, }u>ot (proiit); rod, rood ; foda, food; mod, mood. 
Of) is shortened in hoc, hook ; Jiroc, rook; scoc, shook ; 
ror, eook ; boo, book j/of, foot; 7idd, hood; $tdd, stood; 
f/ad, good. The (ii) has been entirely ‘unrounded,’ and is 
now pronounced without any dra\ving together of the lips, 
in Jiod^ flood ; hlod, blood ; md^or, mother. 

Lino 2;,, Bo /ms, thus ; hifu, love; liungor, hunger ; 
iungo, tongue ; hiinig, honey; scunian, to shun; sunne, 
sun ; wimdor,'wonder; cuman, come; cnmia, 

crumb; dumb, duml); hmiiu, nut; rudig, ruddy; cuppe, 
cup. The original (u) is preserved in full, full; jpullian, 
to pull; huUiiO. bullock ; wulf, wolf ; wuUe, wool; fullere, 
ix fuller. Aft in the case of «, u was lengthened to (uu), 
written ou in M. E., and now sounded as (au), before nd ; 
as in hundon, l>oiind. Of. L 14 above. 

Line 24 . Bo hU, how ; fu, thou ; nU, now ; cu, cow ; 
sur, sour ; file, owl ; ful, foul ; sUf, south ; muf, mouth ; 

iiiouae; Kai, town ; dm, down (ahill); Irun, brown; 
fit, out; did, clout ;* Mud, loud ; scrud, sliroud. The u 
(uu) fthortoued to (u), and afterwards unrounded, in 
72s, m ; (Imt, dust; seUfan, to shove; fUma, thumb; 
ptumr, plum ; sfican, to suck; supan, to sup; cf. flood, 
above. N<>to that the A. S. u was written ou in 
M. E., though the sound was the same. 

Lino 2fj. Here the <7 became vocalic, passing into g, i 
(i), and helping to form a diphthong. So slagen, slain; 
S 7 %mgeU ? wmjon, wain; fijogen, fain ; n<Bgl, nail; t<^gl, 
tail; p(eg 4 , pail; m<eg, may; mmgm, main, sb.; mmgdm, 
maiden. Cf. also fcogor, fair. 

Line 26. The same took place here also ;‘ as in weg, 
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plega, sb., play; eglm, to ail; segl, a sail; mm 
mn; legm, lain, pp.; J>egen, a thane; hlegm, a blain • 
bregdan, to braid. Cf. hger, a lair. 

Line 27. Here g, after a, becomes w (w, u). So 
a saw, cutting implement, M.E. same (sane), E. (suo) • 
scaga, a shaw ; maga, the maw; dragm, to draw; f/mt/m' 
to gnaw ; liaguJ>orn, hawthorn. 

32 . Gradual alterations. These examples will jrive 
a general idea of the great changes that have taken jJace 
in the sounds of the vowels since the time before the 

^tory of these sound-changes before we can undoratumi 

changes which they hiivt> 
oc^ioned m our spelling. It is also absolutely nL™ 
to know theA. S. forms of our ‘native ’ woi-ds bX™ 
2 c^pare them with cognate forms in other langX' 

^ S. form IS at once seen to be identical with the Ten? 

Gertrm hus ; and it is interesting to note that the O ir ^ 
form has been developed into the mod O t ’ 

eisely as in English; for the G .oaIT 

phonetic way of indLw tL ; ^ ®®"^'*’* **“ “ 

wMch w. i.Lt. “““ “““1 » «»t 

giadnallj, iiS'Soul "‘■“"I 

A. a «, M.E. ? 1, Thus th.‘ 

st^es before it became the 

One of these intermediate stages Weif the 
m ram; and it is worth V tno^oundofr/ 

nunciation in the Se 3 IhS ***« 

Happened in Germany. The Old 

y Old High German l(ii)«l8u 
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piiHsed through many stages, one of which was (ei), before 
•rrriving ut its modern sound, which is the same as in 
Kn^lish ; and, strangely enough, the symbol ci, which 
tM>n*«'.spouds to the pronunciation (ei), is still retained in 
<-J<‘rtn)in, though the modem sound has really advanced 
io (ni), thus making the symbol ei conventional and 
iltdusive. 

38. The Vowel-Scale. The gi-adual changes in vowel- 
.sounds are more easily understood if they are properly 
nrrnngi'd in the vocal scale. The right arrangement is as 
follows: 

u o(6) 9(<)) a as e fc 

Here « is the lowest in tone or pitch; and the pitch 
^gradually rises till wo anive at i, which is the highest.^ 
Of those, the first three are ‘rounded’ or ‘labialized’ 
vowols, i. e. vowels modified by various positions of the 
lips, and are formed at the back of the tongue, which is 
gradually lowered. The technical names foi* them are, 
rospoetivoly, (u) 7^^^/7^back-narrow-round; (o) mici-back- 
nurrow-round; and (g) 7oM>back-narrow-round. The last 
thn-e uro all ‘ front ’ vowels, or formed by the front pai-t 
<»f the tongue, which is gradually raised. 

Now when we compare tho A. S. long vowel-sounds 
with those used in M. E., wo find but little chan^; u 
was written ojt, but without change of sound; o was 
nnchanged, but was also written oo. At the other end of 
the scale, ii remained, but was also written ee ; and i 
remained, but was also written y. The only change 
was in middle. Here a passed into tho sound of (ao); 
l>ut at the same time a now d was introduced, by tho 
Itmgthening of the short a in an open syllable, as ex- 
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plained in § 30. We may tabulate tho i'*‘siilt (in t,\OQ- 
1400) as follows : — 

Anglo-Saxon u o .. {I (1 

Mid-English ou oo (ao) .. d crli»‘) ir i. «r ji. 

The more violent alterations in th<» soiiudH «*f I hi* l..nu 

vowels are of later date; and tho dim-lion ol’ cbnng.. 
easily perceived. The low vowols all bi-mnu» Ittwi-r. ami 
the high vowels higher, causing a coniph-to diMplui-t-iitcnl 
throughout both sets. Thus tho M. E. (no) (»«.). 

now (ou),and the M. E. (oo) has botsomo (uu)! whiUl. ai 
theother end, the M. E. (oe) and oven (no) have Itri-iuu*- lii). 
Examples: A. S. stm, M. E. stmn{simti), E. .s-fowc ihIoduI 
A. S. gOs, M. E. goos (goos), E. goo.sc (guns). A. S. ,v„. 
M. E. see (sae), Tudor B. sea (sae), lator (soi), E. sea (Mii|. 
A. S. M, M. E. he (hee), E, he (hii). 

By these changes, the A. S. sounds of rt and I, bnflt 
at the extremes of the scale, wore ptwlitul out of it al¬ 
together; the result was, tliat thoir places wore auintlioil 
by diphthongs, made by prefixing (a). In this way, A. S. 
u has become (au); and A S. S has bocomo (ai). Thus 
A, S. hus is E. home (haus); and A. S. win is E. nv«f 
(wain). Both these changes took place, indopi'iidciilty. 
in German also. In each case, tho change (as MIUh wtysl 
simply consists in pronouncing tho vowel with a wMitid 
which is too open(ie. with the tongue not siiilicH-titly 
raised), and, as it were, correcting that error in the course 
of utterance. 

By such considerations, some of the more important 
principles in English sound-changes can easily be under' 
stood. 



CHAPTER V. 


V owel-Mutation. 

84 * IDefinition of Mutation. Mutation (called in 
Gorman Umlmt) denotes a change in a stressed vo%vel 
caused by the anticipatory influence of a Yowel in the 
following syllable of the same word. In this way, the 
original vowels in Germanic word-forms were often 
slightly varied or ^modified/ and occasioned ‘mutated’ 
forms in the Oldest English. 

If wo were to encLuire thoroughly into all the cases in 
which such mutation occurs, we should find that, in nearly 
all of them, the primary vowel has been affected by the 
occurrence of an ^ or a In^’the next syllable. This 
remark applies only to the primary or oldest form of the 
word, and the mutating vowel cannot always be detected 
in the known (historical) forms of Anglo-Saxon; for 
we find that, after the i or u had produced this effect, it 
frequently fell out of the word and was lost. This is 
called ^ concealed mutation,* and examples of it are very 
common. A good^ instance .is the word short for 

A.S, Frenmc, from an older form he. 

Prankish ; here, after the i has modified the a to e, it has 
disappeai-od. (Note that e is nearer to i than a is, in tbe 
vowel-scale w, o, a, 6, i) 
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35 . Cases of ^-mutation (mutation caused by u) m*v 
comparatively rare; I shall therefore restrict iuyst,*lf 
to considering cases of i-mutation only. 

I-mutation. The chief results aro shown in the 
following table, where vowels in the row (A) are primary, 
and those in the row (B) are derivcil, viz. by /-imitation. 


(A) 

(B) 


, a u (o) 

• e y 


3. 0 ti 
ae s y 


ea, 

io, 


00 

ory 




^10 
or y. 


I proceed to explain and exemplify this table, rtanarkiiig 
that examples of mutation are common onongh in modorn 
English, though modem English graminai’s usually ignore 
it. I^ote also, that the object of undei*stan<ling it is to 
prevent ignorant blunders, such as, o. g., the dorivntion f>l‘ 
the substantive doom from the verb to deem, wliicli i.h n voi'v 
clear case of ^ putting the cart before tho horse. ’ 

36 . A >E; that is, A became E \ I here use tlie symhrd 
> to denote that A is the primary vowel, tho ojiening td' 
the angle being turned towards tho older form. 

The original G-ermanic suffix for forming the <*ompara- 
tive of an adjective was later -ot. Thus t!io Uor. Inmt, 
long, had the comparative ^langm, nangim, whence, by 
/-mutation and subsequent loss of the usual A. S. lengri 
longer. In many cases, the original forms can only be 
mferred by comparison with old forms in other languages, 
and the explanations are sometimes difficult. I 
give only some results; in many cases, however, the ety- 
molo^cal connection of the words is sufficiently oiiviotis 
and I append some hints. Theoretical Ger. forms' 
such as langka axe distinguished by an astevisk pnl 
ceding them. Many such forms actually occur la Gotliic. 

> Strictly, a first beoame a, and later «. 
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In the following cases, Gothic has preserved an older 
form, explaining the vowel e in English. 

Goth. aejJjan, to afflict, where j («/) is the semi-vowel 
corresponding to i, and producing the same effect; A. S. 
eg kin, E. ail, verb. [N.B. (y)=G. ii ; but (y)=E. y in^/es.] - 
Goth, haris, A. S. here, barley, E. lar-ley. (Modem E. 
puts ar for or.) 

Goth, hadi, A. S. hedd, also written hed, a bed. 

Goth, halffs (stem halgi-), a wine-skin; A. S. lelg, a bag; 

M. E. hdow, helu, heli ; E. heUow-s, heUy. 

Goth, handi, a band ; A. S. hendem {<*hcmdim), to put 
11 band on a bow, to bend it; E. lend. 

Goth, had, a berry; A. S. heri-ge (for *hasige), E. herry. 
(A. S. r < « is not uncommon.) 

Goth, hatim, A. S. hetra (for *haUra), E. better. 

.Goth, hatists, A. S. heist, E. best. 

Goth, dragglcjan (a way of writing dremgUm), AS. 
dremean (for *dranci<m), to make to drink; E. drench. 

Goth, aleim (= dlina), a cubit; A. S. elm (for *alin ); 
E. ell. 

With Goth, alja, except, Lat. alias, otherwise, compare 

A. S. ellos, E. else. 

Goth, andi, end; A S. ewde, end. 

Goth, fani, mud; A. S. fenn, also fen, E. fen. 

Goth, gasts (stem gasti-), a guest (cf. Lat. hosli-s, p. 79); 
A. S. geest, gest, E. guest. 

Goth, halja, A. S. hello, E. hed. 

Goth, hana, a cock; hence A. S. fern, henn (for han-sa, 
with fem. suffix -jd = -da), E. hen. < 

Goth, kannjan, to make known, loel. hernia, E. hen. 
Lat. cattUus, dimim of catinus, a bowl; borrowed by 
Gothic in the form katils ; A. S. cetel, E. Tcettle. 
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Groth. lag^m^ A. S. htga% (written for Vegjan), to lay; 
A. S. lege, lay thou ; M. E. leyen, E. lag (for ley), 

Goth. Ms, late, slow; latjan, to tarry; A. S. Uttmi (for 
"^lafjan, the loss of y .being often accompanied by a doubling 
of the preceding consonant), to hinder, E, let (hinder), 

Goth, mati-, meat; A. S. meie, E. meat. 

Goth, marei (written for marl), A, S. mere, E, mere, a 
sea, lake. 

Goth, natij A S. nett, also net, E. net 

Goth, sandjan, A. S. sendan, E. send. 

Goth, safjan, A. S. settm, E. set 

Goth, shalja, a tile; A S. scell, E. shell. 

Goth. statJis.(stem stadi-), pL stadeis (= sfadls), a place ; 
A. S. stede, E. stead. 

Goth, swaran, to swear; A S. swerim (for "^swarim, 
a weak infinitive); E. swear. 

Goth, tiealif, A S. twelf, E. twche. 

Goth. wasjoAi, to clothe; A S. werian (for ^wasian), to 
wear clothes, E, wear. 

Goth, mdi, a pledge; E. wed, sh., and the yerh to wed. 

Goth, wand^an, to turn ; A S. wendan, B. wend. 

The following results can he proved. 

Bank is allied to temh ; saw (A. S. sage^, a cutting 
instrument, is allied to sedge. Long, adj. (A. S. lang), has 
given length ; and strong (A S. strang) has given strength. 
The sbs. ho/nd, sale, tale, are the sources of the verbs lend, 
sen, teU. (Note the ignorance shewn in deriving tale from 
fell) The weak verbs hen, feU, drench, set,, are derived 
from the stems seen in the verbs can, fall, and in the past 
tenses dranh and sat The sh. stench is due to the stem 
seen in the pt. t, stanJi. For the d^vation of words 
rom past-tense-stenos, see the chapter on GnSationT 
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37. U > Y ; also U (A. S. o)> Y. The A. S. y is the 
same ^ the G. % i. e. a modified w. The A, S. y also 
arises, apparently^ from A. S. o, hut mostly in cases where 
0 really represents an older u ; thus, where Gothic has 
guWi^ gold, A. S. has gold. Hence these two mutations 
are, theoretically, only one. But we may separate them, 
by the A. S. spelling, for practical convenience. 

U > Y. Goth. A. S. cyn, E. Jem. 

Goth, fulljan^ to fill; A. S. fyllan, E. fill, 

A. S. lus% pleasure; hjstan^ to desire; E. lis% vb. 

A. S. pund^ a pound, enclosure; pyndan, for *pundian, 
to impound ; hence E. pindar, pinner, 

A. S. fiurhf through, prep, j A. S. pyrel (for V^^yrli-el, 
*fiyrli4l\ a hole; hence A. S. fiyrUanj to pierce, E. thrill 
A S. wynn, joy (for Teutonic ’^iounni) ; hence A. S. 
wynsum, pleasant, E. winsome, 

Lat. tmeia, borrowed as A. S. ynce, E. inch, 

Lat. puteus (^putius), borrowed as A. S. pytj E. pit, 

A. S. hugan, to bow, bend, pt. i pi. hug-on ; hence A S. 
hyht (for '^hugti)^ a bay, a bend ; E. bight, 

A. S. heorgan, to hide, pt. t. pi. hurg-on ; hence A. S. 
hyrigan, E. hu^y, 

U (A. S. 6) > Y. Goth, gulth, A S. gold; A S. gyldan 
(for *guldrian\ to gild ; E. gild, 

A, S. heran, to bear, pp. hor-en, born; cf, A S. ge-hyr-d, 
Icel. hurd'r, E, hirth; A. S. hyr-hn, E. burden, 

A S. hold^ a dwelling; hyld-an, for *l)oldian, to make 
a dwelling-place, E. hmld. 

Compare also: d^vp, drip; dross, dri^gle ; foal (A S. 
fold), filly \ fore, first) corn, a grain, AS, oyrnel (< 
*cyrnil), kernel) Jenot, Imit) loft, lift) fox, vixen. Also 
Lai coqmna, A, S. cycen, E, Jcitchen ; Lat* moUna, A, S. 
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myUn^ M, E. miln, E. mill ; Lat. momta (regarded as 
A. S. mynet^ E. mint; Lat. monasterimi (re¬ 
garded as "^monister), A. S. mynster, E. minster, 

38. k>M, The Germanic a% represented by Goth, 
ai, corresponds to A. S. a when primary, and to A. S. ce 
when mutated. Thus the Goth. adj. Tiails^ A. S. Ml^ E. 
ivlidle, is the origin of Goth, hailjm, A. S. Tiwlan^ E. heal- 
The A S. ras, rose, is the past tense of nsan, to rise; from 
this stem (Goth, rais) was formed the causal verb which 
appears in Gothic as raisjan, in Icelandic as reisa^ and hi 
A S. as rdran (for *ras4an > '*'raz4an). From the IceL 
reisa we have borrowed our verb to mw, whilst ru^rmi 
still exists in the form to rear ] thus raise and rear are 
^ doublets,’ i. e. varying forms of the same word. 

Other examples appear in E. Iroad, Iread-th j hot, heat ; 
load, lead, vb.; loan, len^d; one, an-y; throtv, thread. All 
these can be similarly explained. 

89. 6>£l, We notice this mutation in some plurals ; 
as in A S. jot, pi. jet, E. foot, pi. feet ; so also tooth, pi, 
teeth ; goose, pi. geese ; and even in Irother, pi. brethren, 
where the 0 and e have been shortened. 

The Gothic forms help to explain the following. A. S. 
dom, Goth, dmn-s, doom; hence Goth, ddmjan, A. S. dUman, 
E. to deem, A. S. fbd-a, food; Goth, fodjan, A. S. fedan„ 
E. to feed. A S. mot, a meeting, as in WitenorgemOt, 
meeting of wits or wise men; Goth, motjan, A. S. mBtan, 
to meet AS. w6:p, a clamour, outcry; Goth, wOpjan, 
A S. zvepan, to zveep. Goth, soljan, A. S. sBcom, to s^eeh, 
from a base soh This base remains unchanged in the past 
tense, which appears as Goth, sohi-da, but in A S as 
soMe, M. E. soghte, E. sought The A. S. sdh4e is to be ex- 
plamed by observing that cialways becomes htm Germanic 
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and further, that in the past tense the suffix was 
originally added dhectly to the stem, the G-oth. soUJ)da 
being exceptional. Thus ’^s6c-da>*sdc-te >sohte. 

Fui’thor examples appear in look, leech (so that the A. S. 
hoc niUvst have meant ‘beech’ at first, the form lece being 
secondary) j Hood, Heed] Irood, Ireed; glow, gleed ovglede, 
a glowing coal; grow, green, the colour of growing plants; 
sfiul (formerly stood), steed, a stud-horse; cooZ, keel, to cool, 
as tisod in Shakespeare (X. L. L, v. 2 . 930 ). 

40, tJ>^. This appears in the plural of some sbs., as 
in A. S. mus, pi. nxys, E. mouse, mice ; so also louse, pi. 
Vwv] mw, pi. Id-ne, with added me, forming a double 
plural. 

So also A. S. ful, E. f(Ml\ whence the verb fylran, to 
iH-Jilc (formerly used without the French prefix dcr), and 
the sb, E* ^ shortened before 4tJi. 

A. S. cU^, well known, still preserved in E. urircoutli; 
whence A. S. cyS‘Cin, M. E. JcitJie, to make known. Add 
to those 2 ^roud, :grlde. The form wish is properly only a 
verb, A. S. tvyscan ; the sb. has not been preserved, or it 
would have become wush, the A. S. form being wUsc. 

41. EA > IE ( 2 /); EO > IE (y). In early MSS., 
and eo are mutated to ie ; in later MSS., ie becomes y. 
lu exactly the same way, the long diphthongs ea and eo 
were mutated to le, later g. Examples in modem English 


are rare. , tj * a 

E. oU corresponds to O. Mercian aid, formerly oZd, A. b. 

caU. Hence arose the A. S. comparative ieWa, yUm 
{*cald-i-ra), and the superlative iddest, yldest; hut mod. . 
dd-er, eldest are directly from dd (see § 3 

A. S. heard means a herd or flock; hut A S. 

(= *?ieon2-jo) means a shepherd or herdsman. 
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A. 8. E. steeps i. e. high, gives a derivative sijjp-el, 
now sieep'hj which is due to the Mercian stepel. 

A. S. Mofi a thief, gives a derivativenow theft (for 
Hhefth), A. S. steor, a steer, bullock, gives a derivative 
styMc^ E. stirk. 

42 . Use of the laws of mutation. A knowledge of 
the laws of mutation is useful in many ways ; especially 
in enabling us to trace a form containing a derived or 
secondary vowel back to an older form containing a 
primary one. We are also thus enabled to trace con¬ 
nections in allied languages much more clearly. 

Take, for example, the problem, What is the relationship 
of E. ivisli to the German wimschenj with the same sense ? 

Answer: E. wish is from A. S. wfjscan, formed by 
mutation from the A. S. sb. wusc, a wish, corresponding 
to an older form "^wunsc ; for A. S. m regularly becomes 
u when an s follows. The G. vb. wilnschen is formed by 
mutation from the sb. Wunschj from O, H. G. wunsc, or 
wunsk. Hence E. wish and G. wimschm are from the 
same Germanic type, viz. the masc. sb. wunsko. 

There are countless instances of a similar kind, in 
which we should otherwise be quite at a loss to explain 
the true relationships of cognate words. 



CHAPTER VI. 


Vow E L-Gr K AI> AT IO N. 

48. Vowel-gradation. Vowel-gradation is called in 
German Allaut The effects of it are most clearly seen 
in the ^parts' of strong verbs. Thus the E. verb to 
sing makes the pt. t. I sang and the pp. sung^ where the 
•sole difference in the sounds of the words is made by 
altering the vowel. We might call this a gradation of i 
to a, and oii to u; and we might say that sing shews an 
^'grade, sang an a-grade, and smg a ^«-grade. But owing 
to the very partial manner in which the original gradation 
has been preserved in modern English, it is necessary to 
study the relations of the vowels in the usual A.S. 
forms } and, as even these are not always original, it is* 
often further necessary*to consider the nature of shnilar 
gradations in the original Germanic forms, for which 
purpose it is commonly necessary to compare the A. S. 
forms with those found in Icelandic, Gothic, and Old 
High German. To simplify the matter, I shall usually 
omit the High German forms in the following sections. 
It is convenient to print the original Germanic forms in 
small capitals; and I may remark that they are merely 
inferred from the later forms, though, at the same time, 
there is no doubt at all about any of them. 
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44. Strong Verbs. All verbs which foiined their 
past tenses with vowel-change, and at the same time took 
the A, S. suffix -en (not -od, or 4) in the }>a.st 

participle, are called strong verbs. It is also a comnnui 
custom to call them irregular,^ which is merely a con¬ 
fession of ignorance; their gradation is regidatecl by st rict 
laws, and they become perfectly 'regular’ when xiiuler- 
stood., 

The Seven Conjugations. The Strong Verbs fall into 
seven classes or conjugations, of which we may take as 
types the following mod. E. verbs, viz. i, drive ; 2 . cliaosv : 
3 . drinjc ; 4 . hear ; 5 . mefe, i. e. measure; 6 . shalce; 7 . fulL 
The order may be remembered by the following doggcrol 
lines:— 

Drive slowly; wisely choose ; from dfink fov-hear ; 

Mete justly; shake the tree, down falls the pear. 

Most of these conjugations exhibit sub-divisioiiB, in 
which the true ' grade ’-vowels are sometimes somewhat 
altered; but such alterations are usually due to tho action 
upon the vowels of a succeeding or preceding consonant, 
and I shall not give all the varieties. I select a fow <d‘ 
the most striking examples, that we may thus arrive at 
the principles. 

The verb tofaU belongs to the class of 'reduplicating * 
verbs, as will appear. 

Of the rest, the verb to shake belongs to what may lx* 
called the a-seiies, the radical vowel being a j and tlu* 
remaining five are only varieties of w^hat may be called 
the e-series, the radical vowel being e, with or witliont 
some further modification. All this will appear horeiifter. 

The Four Steins. I now give a list of tho ‘ pnncipal 
paits of the seven conjugations. The ' principal parts ’ of 
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a Terb are: i. the infinitiye mood; 2. the past tense, 
first person singular; 3. the past tense, first person 
plural; and 4. the past participle. These four parts 
exhibit all the varieties of ^ grade,’ and furnish a sufficient 
clue to the mode of conjugation of the whole verb. In 
the verb io drwe, A. S. dn/an, the principal parts are: i. 
dnf-an, infinitive; 2. drdf, pt. t., i p. sing. ; 3. drif-on, pt. 
t., I p, pi. ; and 4, drifien, pp. If we cut offi the suffixes 
•an, -on, -en, the resulting forms are called ‘ stems.’ Hence 
the verb to drive has four primary stems, the first stem 
being dnf-, the second draf, the third drif-, and the fourth 
drifi. In this case, the third and fourth stems are alike, 
but they often differ in other conjugations. We can 
tell all about a ‘strong verb’ when once we know its 

POUR STEMS. 

46. The Seven Conjugations. 



Infinitive. 

Past sing. 

Past plu. 

Past part. 

I. GsmiANic 

drIb-an 

BR^JB 

DRIB-UM 

DRIB-ANO. 

Gothic 

dreih-an 

drgSb 

drib~vm 

drib-ans. 

Icelandic 

dfif-a 

dreif 

drif-um 

dnf-inn. 

Anglo-Saxon 

drif^an 

dr0‘ 

drif-on 

drif-e/n. 

English 

drive 

drgve 

drove 

driv^en. 

2. Germanic 

KEXJB-AN 

KATJS 

rus-vM 

KVS-ANO. 

Gothic 

kius-an 

kaus 

kus-um 

kus-ans. 

Icelandic 

kjos-a 

kaus 

ku$-um 

kus-inn. 

Anglo-Saxon 

c^os-an 

cSas 

cur-on 

cor-en. 

English 

choose 

chose 

chose 

chos-en. 

3, Germanic 

DRENK-AN 

DRANK 

DRUNK-XTM 

DRUNK-ANO. 

Gothic 

driggk-m ^ 

draggk 

druggk-mn 

druggk-ans. 

Icelandic 

drekk^a 

drakk 

drukik-um 

dmkk-inn. 

Anglo-Saxon 

drinc-m 

dranc 

drunc-on 

d/mnc-en. 

English 

drink 

d/rank 

dra/nk 

drunk. 


^ Here gg is a way of writing ng (ng), in imitation of Greek 
spelling. In Icelandic, nk (ngk) became kk by assimilation. 
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Infinitive. 

Past sing. 

Past plu. 

Past part. 

4. G-ermanio 

. BER-AN 

BAR 

B^iR-TJM 

BOR-AN(.>. 

Gotliic 

bair-an^ 

. bar 

ber-um 

baier-ans. 

Icelandic 

ber-a 

bar 

hdr-um 

bor-'inn. 

Anglo-Saxon 

ber-an 

bcsr 

b^r-on 

bor-en. 

English 

bear 

bare, bore 

bare, bore 

60m. borne. 

5. Germanic 

MET-AN 

MAT 

mIit-um 

MET-AN(». 

Gothic 

mit-an 

mat 

met-um 

mit-ans 

Icelandic 

met~a 

mat 

mdt-um 

met-hm. 

Anglo-Saxon 

met-an 

meet 

matron 

met’^en . 

English 

mete‘s 

{meted) 

{meted) 

{meted^. 

6. Germanic 

SEAKAN 

sk6k 

sk6k-tim 

SKAK-ANO. 

Gothic ® 

far'an 

for 

for-um 

far-ans. 

Icelandic 

skak-a 

skok 

skbk-um 

skek-inn. 

Anglo-Saxon 

scac-an 

scoc 

sede-on 

scac-en. 

English 

shake 

shook 

shook 

shak'cn. 

7 . Germanic 

FALT.-AN 

EE-PALL 

PE-PALL-XJM 

PALB-ANO. 

Gothic ^ 

h(M-an 

hai-hald 

hai-hald-um 

haliUans. 

Icelandic 

fall-a 

M 

fdU-um 

faU-inn, 

Anglo-Saxon 

feoR-an 

f?oU 

fBoll-on 

feall-en. 

English 

faU 

M 

Ml 

fatt-en. 


43 . In these seven conjugations we have the key to 
the whole system of gradation, and to the equivalence of 
different vowels in different Germanic languages. Thus, 
stem 3 of conj. i shews that the Germanic ax becomes ei 
in Icelandic, a in Anglo-Saxon, and long o in E., whilst 
remaining as ai in Gothic; and this is true, not only for 
verbs, but for substantives. Thus E. stonQ is A. S. stciH^ 
IceL steinn, Goth, stains-, aU from the Germanic base 
STAIN-0. And so in other steins. 


rowda v’ of tho 
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Again, every one of the foiu’ stems appears in various 
derivatives from strong verbs ; in other words, the original 
Germanic form of a sb. frequently presents a vowel or 
consonant which may coincide with that of any one of 
the four stems; we are by no means restricted to the 
infinitive mood, as we might perhaps suppose would be 
the case. Thus, the common E. bund-le agrees with the 
fourth stem {bund-) of the verb bind-an, to bind, of which 
the pp. is ge-bund-en. This clears up the connection of 
bundrle with bind, a connection which the sense at once 
suggests, though the form has to be accounted for by the 
above consideration. 

In many cases, the derivation of avb. involves mutation 
as well as gradation. Thus the verb to set, A. S. settan 
{:=z*sat-ian, cf. GotL satjan) is derived by mutation from 
sat ; and sat (Goth, sat, A. S. scet) agrees with the second 
stem of the verb to sit. The weak verb to bend must be 
similarly explained. 

47 . Examples of derivatives from stems. I use the 
symbol H to express ‘ a base with the same gradation as the 
following stem.’ We may write ‘ E. set, A, S. $eUafi<\\ 
scet, pt. t. s. of sittan ’ as a short way of expressing that the 
A. S. settan is ‘ derived from a base exhibiting the same 
gradation as the A. S. scet, put for an older *sat, which 
is the stem seen in the past tense singular of sittan.^ Thus 
the symbol II expresses ^ parallelism of form.’ 

I give some selected examples of stem-derivatives. Con¬ 
jugation 1 , From the second stem: abode, sb,, < 11A S. 
abad, pt. t. of abldcm, to abide. Drove, sb., < ll drove, pt. t. 
Gh‘ 0 !pe < 11A S. grO/p, pt t s, of gr^an, to gripe. Boad < 
rode, pt. t. Shrcyoe (as in Shrove-Tuesday) < 11 shrove, pt t. 
shrive. StroJce < II A S. strdc, pt t. s. of sMcan, to strike, h 

F 
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wroth < (I A. S, wra}, pt. t. s. of wnidan^ to writhe, turn 
about; hence wroth is ^ perverse.’ 

From the fourth stem: E. hit, sb. ; drif 4 , sb. ; slit < I) 
A. S. slit^en, past p. of sllt-an, to slit; writ, sb. ; shrif-t, sb. ; 
thrif 4 , sb., of Korse origin. 

Conj-ugation 2. From stem 2 : E. neat, L e. cattle, 
A. S. neat < (( nSat, pt. t. s. of nBotcm, to use; hence the 
sense was ‘useful,’ i. e. ‘domesticated,’ E. he-reave, from 
A. S. reafian, to strip off clothes ; from reaj, clothing, 
spoil < II reaf, pt. t. s. of rBofcm, to deprive. E. red, adj., 
A. S. read < i| read, pt. t. s. of reodan, to redden. E. reek, 
smoke, A. S. rec, reac < I| reac, pt. t. s. of reocan, to exhale. 
E. sheaf, A. S. sceaf < l| sceaf, pt. t. s. of scufan \ to shove, 
push together. 

From stem 3 ; E. suds, pi. < |1 A. S. sud’-on, pt. t. pL of 
slogan, to seethe, boil. E. tug < f| A- S. tug-on, ptr t. pi. of 
teon (contracted verb), to pull. 

From stem 4 : hode, vb., A. S. hodrian < II hod-en, pp. of 
heodan, to command. E. how, a weapon, A. S. hoga < 11 
hogen, pp. of hugcm \ to bow, bend. E. drop < ll A. S. 
dropen, pp, of dreopan, to*drop, drip. E. dross, A S. dros < 

II drosen, pp. of dreosan, to fall (as sediment). E. frost < ll 
*froS'^n, orig. form of A. S. froren, pp. of frlosan, to freeze. 
E. lock, A. S. loca, a lock < || locen, pp. of lucan, to lock. 
So also lot, shot, shove, slop, smoke, sod. 

Conjugation 3 , From stem 2, without mutation: crmi, 
malt, song, throng, wcmder, warp, wrmgle. With miftation 
of a to e : hend, drench, quench, stench. 

From stem 4 : hu/ndle, crumb, drwrikard. With muta¬ 
tion : l)U/ry, 

^ Some verbs of this conjugation have a instead of 30 in the 
infinitive mood. 
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Corgugation 4. From stem 2 : E. 'boArn^ A. S, beo/rn 
a child < (I bmr, pt. t. s. of be^'an ; so also bar-m, 
the lap. We may add E. share, gual~m- 

From stem 3 : E. bier, A. S. bmr < II baron, pt. t. pi. of 
beran, to bear. 

From stem 4 : burden, birth ; hole; score ; mmb. 
Conjugation 5. From stem 2 : la^, yb. ; set, vb. (p. 
65); trade < 11 A. S. trad, pt. t. s. of tredcm, to tread ; wain, 
A. S. wag-n < 11 wag, pt. t. s. of wegan, to carry; wretch. 

From stem 3 : speech, A. S. space, sprac-e < II spracon, 
pt. t. pi. of sprecan, to speak. 

From stem 4 : lair, A. S. leg-er < il legen, pp. of licgcm, 
to lie; bead, A. S. bed, a prayer < l| bed-en, pp. of biddan, 
to pray. 

Conjugation 6. From stem 2 : sohe, sohen, A. S. soc, 
socn < II sOc, pt. t. of sacan, to contend. 

48. Original stem-vowels. It is found that, in conj. 
3, the vowel-sounds are affected by the n (or m) following 
them ; and that, in conj. 4, they are affected by the r 
(or 1 ) following them. Taking this into account, and 
looking to the vowel-sounds only, we may express the 
stem-vowels of the first six conjugations as follows, taking 
the original Germanic forms as our guide. 

I, T, ai, i, i. 2. eu, au, u, u. 3. eh, an, un, un. 4- 
or, ar, er, or. 5. e, a, e, e. 6. a, 0, 0, a. 

A comparison of the Germanic languages with other 
related languages, such as Lafcin,^ Greek, and Sanskrit, 
shows that 'gradation’ is by no means confined to Ger¬ 
manic. Greek, in particular, throws much light on this 
subject ^ and the following facts have heen proved. 

(a) The Germ. 2 answers to Gk. and was originally d. 
(J) The original Indo-Germanic speech, of vyhich Greek, 
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Latin, &o., are, after all, mere yarieties, employed the 
letters I ni, n, r as vowels as well as consonants; compare 
the E. pronunciation of botOe (hot-l), fatJmn (fsedh'm), 
button (betTi). The vocalic n and m were expressed by 
«n, «»!, in A. S., as in conj. 3 ;• and the vocalic r and I by 

or and ol in conj. 4 * 

(c) The accent originally fell upon the suffix in the 3rd 
and 4th stems; hence, in conj. 5? whereas the e in the 
ist stem "was accented and emphatic, the & in the 4th stem 
was unaccented, and may be taken to have represented, 
originally, the obscure vowel (e). 

If we now omit the third stem, for the present, in the 
aliove conjugations, we may write the fiist five thus, 
putting r, for the vocalic sounds, 

1. ei, ai, ..,i = (e+i, a+i, i)* 

2. eu, au, u = (e+u, a-fu, u). 

3. en, an, , un = (e+n, a+n, w). 

4. er, ar, , or = (e+r, a+r, r). 

5. e, a, .., e = (e, a, .., 0). 

It is obvious that all of these result from a single original 
formula, viz. one which placed e, with or without some 
addition, in the first stem; next, a with or without some 
addition, in the second stem; whilst the/o^^r^^ is what is 
called a ^ reduced ’ stem, in which the root-vowel of the 
first stem loses its e, owing to the accent having been 
placed upon the suffix. 

The third stem is the same as the fourth in conjugations 
I, 2, and 3 • but in conjugations 4 and g, it shows the 
long vowel e. 

49 . Comparison with Greek stem-vowels; In com¬ 
paring Germanic with Greek, it must first be observed 
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that the Gk. o becomes a in Germanic; as in Gk. 0Kra>, 
Gothic G. dclxt^ eight; Gk. ;<oX-offy E. gall ; Gk. 

TTOjo-off, a way, E. /are, to travel. Similarly, Gk. ol > Germ. 
ai ; and Gk. ov > Germ, au. This being premised, the 
foregoing gradations are clearly parallel to those found in 
Greek, namely 

1. Germ, ei, ai, i=Gk. «, 01, i. 

2. Germ, eu, au, u=Gk. ev, ou, v. 

3. Germ, en, an, w=Gk. ev, ov, 

4. Germ, er, ar, r=Gk. ep, op, n 

g. Germ, e, a, 0= Gk. f, o, vowel lost 

Before giving examples, it is necessary to say that the Gk. 
vocalic n became a, and the Gk. vocalic r became ap or pcu 
This ijremised, observe the, following examples. 

1. Tret^^ci), we-TTOi^-a, e-~md~ov (with short t). 

2. i-Xeri-aopai, ei-X^-Xou^-a, fj~\v 6 ^ov (with short v), 

3. Tev- 5 , future ; roV-op, sb. ; ri-ra^ixai (for re-m-pat), 

4. SepK-opai, $€-SopK-a; e-SpaK-ov (for 

5. iT€r-opat, vb.; TTOT-iJ, sb.; i^iTT'^opriV (with loss of vowel). 

Comparative etymology throws but little light on the 
origin of Germanic e in the third stem. 

60 . The sixth conjugation. This conjugation is in 
dependent of the preceding. The scheme of gradation is 
simple; I. a ; 2, 3, 0 ; 4. a (originally unaccented). The 
A. S. long 0 answers to Lat. a, Gk. 17, Indo-Germanic a ; 
cf. A. S. modor, Lat. mater, Gk. p^rjyp. Hence we may 
compare stem i with Lat. ag-ere, Gk, ay-etv ; and stems 2 
and 3 with Lat. amb-ag-es and Gk. crrpaT~r]y- 6 s, 

61 . Prime-grade, middle-grade, zero-grade. It is 
often convenient to have a special name for the first, second, 
and fourth grades, which are the most important ones. 
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The first may be caDed prime, the second middle, and the 
fourth the sero-grade, being that in which the prime vowel 
is reduced (by privation of e) to its unaccented form. 

The prime-grades in the first six conjugations are, as we 
have seen, e(i), 6(w), e{n), e(r), e, a ; the middle-grades 
are a(i), a{u\ a{n), alr\ a, 6; and the zero-grades are i, u, 
n, r, e (=e), d. 

52. The seventh conjugation. This conjugation has 
few traces of gradation, the past tense being formed by 
' reduplication.’ This is common in Latin and Gk., as in 
L&t pe-puU from peUere, ce-cid4 from cad-ere ; Gk. re-rv^-a 
from rm-Tciv, So also fall-an made, originally, the pt. t. s. 
fe^fall, which would have been written fai fall in Gothic, 
because Gothic has no other symbol than ai for denoting 
short e. But in A, S., Icel., and 0. H. Germ., the redu- 
phcated consonant fell out, and the e and a were contracted 
into a diphthong ; as in A. S. feoll, Icel. fell, O. H. G. fial, 
G. fiel. It is sufficient to note here that the first and 
fourth stems are alike, as also are the second and thii*d. 
The first stem is rather variable in A. S., exhibiting the 
vowels a (or ea), a, a, 6, e, ea. The second stem usually 
shows eo or e, rarely eo or e. 

In this conjugation, derivatives are made from the first 
stem only. 
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Geimm’s Law. 

53. ‘Grimm’s Law’ is a term applied to a certain 
observed relationship between certain consonantal sounds 
that occur in the various ‘ Indo-Gennanic ’ languages. In 
the original form, as stated by Rask, Grimm, and others, it 
was not drawn up with suf6.cient accuracy, and requires to 
be re-stated before we can apply it practically. As the old 
form of it is not merely inaccurate, but actually misleading, 
it is purposely omitted here. I give a simpler form of it 
below with such modifications as are found to be abso¬ 
lutely necessary. 

64. The Indo-Germanic languages. It is found 
that, in many instances, languages can be classed togethe 
in ‘ groups ’ or ‘ families.’ One important family of Ian 
guages is the Semitic, to which belong both Hebrew an 
Arabic. For Europeans, the most important family of 
languages is the Indo-Germanic or Aryan. The name 
‘ Aryan ’ has the advantage of being shorter, and I confess 
I like it best; but it has of late years acquired a particular 
use, to denote only a small sub-class of the family, con¬ 
sisting chiefly of Sanskrit and Old Persian. Meanwhile, 
the term ‘ Indo-Germanic ’ has come into common use, 
and is now generally accepted. It is not a very good term. 
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as it brings ‘ Germanic ’ into too great prominence ; but, 
being, as I have said, generally accepted, it is useless to 
discuss its suitableness. 

The Indo-Gennanic family of languages contains the 
following groups of languages ; Indian, Iranian, Lettic or 
Baltic, Slavonic, Hellenic, Italic, Celtic, and Germanic. 
Besides these, there is the Armenian language, formerly 
classed among the Iranian group, but now considered as 
an independent member of the family. 

Indian. The Indian group comprises Sanskrit, a literary 
language, now dead ; modern Indian dialects, sprung from 
dialectal forms of Sanskrit, such as Hindi, Bengali, and 
much of Hindustani and the original speech of the 
Gipsies. Also Pali, the sacred language of the Buddhists, 
and Cingalese (in Ceylon). 

Iranian. This group contains modem Persian, Parsi, 
Pehlevi ; Zend, the language of the old Persian sacred 
writings, preserved in the Zend-Avesta; and the old Per¬ 
sian in which the very interesting cuneiform inscriptions 
are written. It is remarkable that modem Persian is 
largely mixed with Arabic, which is not an Indo-Germanic 
language at all, but Semitic. 

Iiettic. This group contains Lithuanian, a remarkably 
well-preserved language, still spoken in Eastern Prussia; 
also Old Prussian, and Lettish or Livonian. 

Slavonic. Here belong Russian, Polish, Bohemian, 
Servian, &c. ; also the Old Bulgarian (also called the 
Church-Slavonie), being the language into which Cyrillus 
and Methodius translated the Bible, in the middle of the 
ninth century (Max MtiUer). 

Hellenic. This contains various forms of ancient and 
modern Greek, and the Albanian. 
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Italic. This includes the old Italian dialects, such as 
Oscan and Umhrian; but the chief language in this group 
is Latin. Latin is the majin source of the JRommce 
la.nguages, viz. Italian, Spanish, Portuguese, French, 
nProvengal, the Eoumansch of the canton Grisons in Swit- 
^lerland, and the Wallachian of Wallachia and Moldavia. 

Celtic. This contains Welsh, Cornish (now extinct), 
Breton, Irish, Gaelic, and Manx; the most important of 
■fcliese is the Old Irish. 

Germanic, or Teutonic. This group has two chief 
<3.ivisions; the Western group contains English, Frisian, 
Butch, and various dialects of German: the Eastern group 
oontains Moeso-Gothic and the Scandinavian or Scandian 
languages, viz. Icelandic, Norwegian, Swedish, S,nd Danish. 
-A.inongst the old forms of Gerinanic languages which 
are pairicularly helpful we may notice Old English, with 
its three dialects of Northumbrian, Mercian, and Wessex 
or ^ Anglo-Saxon'; Old Frisian, very closely allied to Old 
English; Old Saxon, of which the chief monument is 
tire Heliand, a poem on the subject of the Gospels ; Old 
High German; Old Swedish; Icelandic; and Moeso- 
Oothic. The Bremen Worterluch contains a useful col¬ 
lection of Low German words. All Germanic dialects, 
especially in their oldest forms, are of great service to the 
student of English etymology. 

56. Sound-shifting, Grimm’s Law expresses a re- 
xnarkable difference which has been obs^yed to exist 
the consonants employed in the Germanic gro^ 
and in other groups generally. This d^erence has been 
called ‘sound-shifting,’ in German Lml/oerschie'b'mg^ a 
name'f6r“’WMch the reason will become apparent. For 
this purpose, it is best to divide the Germanic languages 
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into two classes, one of wMch, called High Grerma% 
contains German only^ and the other, called Low Grcman^ 
contains all the rest, viz. English, Frisian, Dutch, Ice¬ 
landic, Danish, Swedish and Gothic. The nature of 
this sound-shifting is best seen from a simple, ex¬ 
ample. Thus the word for Hliree’ is, in Sanskrit, iri, 
Gk, rpeiy, Lat. tres, Eussian tn, Irish tri, Lithuanian trys, 
all beginning with,^; but in Low German the t shifts 
to f)i, as seen in E. 'three, Goth, ihreis, Icel. thrir ; and in 
High German it shifts again, from th to d, as in Ger. drei^, 
tt is particularly necessary to observe that these shiftings 
did not occur simultaneously, as used to be said, but at 
very different dates. Hence the change from the Skt., 
Gk. and L^. t to the Low German th (which took place 
at a date before the primitive Germanic was split up into 
various tongues), together with other similar changes, 
constitute what is called the ^ first sound-shifting," and 
was already accomplished before Moeso-Gothic was first 
written down in the fourth century ; whereas t he .peculiar 
changes whereby,Old High German was differentiated 
from" the rest of the Q;ejraianic languages constitute ‘ the 
second sound-shifting,’ which took place almost within 
‘ historic ’ times, being practically completed by the eUd 
of the eighth century. This s econd soun d-shj|ting,„is 
comparatively unimpoirtant,^ being only required to account 
for special High Germ^ It was also caxne’STout 

much less fully than the former, thus presenting several 
irregularities which make it difficult to exhibit both sound- 
shhtings at once, which is what Grimm attempted to do. 

^ The mod. Du. cZne, Dan. and Swed. tre^ are not to tho point, as 
their spelling has altered ; in applying G-rimm's Law, we have to 
look to the earliest stages of each language. 
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It is best therefore to neglect it in the first instance, and 
to take it into account afterwards. 

66. Antiquity of the facts. It is very common, 
amongst those ignorant of the first principles of philology, 
to speak of ^Grimm’s Law’ as if it were something 
wholly new. It is, however, merely a modern statement 
concerning very ancient facts; and the statement might 
have been made by King Alfred if he had happened to 
observe it with sufficient accuracy. I mention Bang 
Alfre^I advisedly, because there are numerous e>x^ples of 
its practical application in his translation of the history of 
Orosiiis. Thus he turns the Lat. Ghracchus into CracGus, 
and invariably speaks of the Greeks as ‘ Grecos/ Le. with 
C for G; he calls King Bardanus of Troy by the name of 
Tardanns (with t for d ); with other notable changes in 
many names. Besides, it is of course obvious that it was 
not owing to any instruction from Grimm that the Gothic 
has threis where Latin has tres, 

67. The Formulae, The simpler form (see § 54) of 
Grimm’s Law may be thus exhibited. 

Write down the following rows of letters :— 

DH, D, T, TH. 

BH, B, P, PH (F). 

GH, G, K, KH (H). 

GHw, Gw, Q, KHw (Hw). 

The Law is : In each case, the Indo-Germanic 
sound corresponding to any symbol (except the last) 
in any row, is shifted, in cognate Germanic words, to 
the sound corresponding to the symbol which next 
succeeds it. 
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Thus, if > represents the ‘shifting,’ we have the for- 
mulae:— 

DH > B ; D >T; T > TH. 

BH > B ; B > P; P > F. 

GH > O'; O > K; K >. H. 

GHw > Ow; Ow > Q ; Q > Hw. 

It is efficient to remember the row DH, D, T, TH ; this is 
the key to all the rest, as they all run in parallel courses. 
It only remains to explain the symbols. 

58. The Dental Series: DH, D, T, TH. 

D and T signify d and t respectively, in all the lan¬ 
guages. TH means the original Germanic tli, still the 
sound of initial J> (th) in Icelandic. In English J> (th) has 
become voiced to (dh), initially, in the case of a few* veiy 
common words, mz. those allied to the (as tha% tkiSf thejf, 
fJiem, there, thence, thither) and to thou (as thee, thine, 

DH usually answers to Skt._d7i, Ok. 6, Lat. / initially, 
d, b medially. 

Exx- DH>D. Skt. duhitar (put for *d?mhifer) 
daughter; Gk. ^vydrrfp ; E. daughter. Skt. dhd, to put, 
place; Gk. I put; E. do. Skt. dih (for dhlgh) \ 

to smear; Gk. Biyyavuv, to touch, handle ; Lat. fmgerc, to 
mould 5 Goth, deigan, to mould, knead; E, dough, that 
which is kneaded. Skt. rudhira, blood; Gk, red ; 

Lat, ruber; E. red. ^ 

D>T. Skt. dagan, ten; Gk. Se/ca; L. decern; Goth, 
taihiin; Skt. dn)a, two; Gk. bvo; L, duo; E. 

; Gk. ebfiy ; L. edere; E. eat 
T > TH. Skt. tmm, thou; Gk. r<, (Attic <t<) ; L. fu 
E. f&ow. Skt. ^ three; Gk. -rpew; L. tre$; E. threl 

» III these instances, the Skt. became c?, because A or gh follows. 
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Skt. mtara, other ; Lithuanian cmtras ; Goth, mthar ; 
A. S. ofe'; E. other» 

59. The Labial Series: BH, B, P, PH (E). BH 
answers to Skt. hh, Gk <j), L. fi PH is Germanic/. 

BH > B. Gk. <l>r}y6sy L. fagus, E. l)eech, Skt. Wiratar, 
brother ; L. firater^ E. ’brother, Skt. bhu, to be ; Gk. (fiv^ ; 
L. fu% I was ; E. be. 

B > P. Old Bulgarian slabu^ slack, weak, from the 
root sleb, to be slack; E. sleep^ originally ^to be relaxed.’ 
Examples of this change are extremely rare. One of 
them is seen in the very early borrowed word from 
Gk. Kdvpapi9» 

P >E. Skt. pad, foot; Gk. ttovs (gen. ttoSos) ; Lai pBs ; 
E, foot Lat. pecm, cattle; A. S. feoJi, cattle ; M. E. /d. 
Gk. KKeTrrrjs, a thief; Goth, hlifan, to steal; lilifius, a thie£ 
Skt. apa, from, Gk. drro ; E. ojf, of. 

60. The Guttural Series. This series splits into 
two sets, according as it is not, or is, affected by labialism, 
which is expressed in the last formula by the small ‘ w ’ 
succeeding the capitals. These two sets are called the 
‘ palatal ’ and the ‘ velar ’ gutturals, respectively. In the 
former case, a given guttural letter, such as 5 ^, is pronounced 
in such a way that it can easily become palatalised, or as 
if a 3 ^ can easily be pronounced after it. The ‘ velar ’ g is 
pronounced more by aid of the velum palati, or soffc palate, 
and is easily followed by a labial w. It is curious to 
observe that both sets were variously treated in various 
languages. Thus, in Greek, Latin, and Celtic, the Jfc, g, 
and gh remained as gutturals, which was not the case in 
Sanskrit, Lithuanian, and Slavonic, For example, the Gk. 
k\vt6s, renowned, Lat. inrclutm, Irish cloth, renowned, are 
allied to Skt. ^rutas, heard, renowned, and the O. Bui- 
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garian slovo, word/ in which Z; has become s, i e. tlio 
guttural has become a sibilant. Again, the Greek, Latin, 
and Irish velar gutturals suffered labialisation m somu 
mses, whilst the Skt., Lithuanian and Slavonic never did 
so. For example, the Indo-Germanic Q appears as h ijo 
Skt. to, who, liith. Ms, O. Bulgarian huto ; whereas 
Gk. has the related word Tr66^v^ whence (with p for qu); 
Lat. has quis, who, and Welsh has pwy (with p for gu\ 
who, what. All these considerations make the history of 
the gutturals much more difficult to follow than that of 
the dentals and labials. 


Germanic shews a considerable tendency to labializa¬ 
tion j so that the palatal and velar series must bo 
considered separately. 

6L Exx. GH > G. The original GH is represented 
in Skt. by h, in Gk. by ; in Latin it is 7i or / initially, 
and h (wHeb often drops ont) medially, or g (after a 
consonant). Litb. has M, and Slavonic e. Thus, Qk. 

Lat. Mems, winter. Skt. hamsa, swan, Gk. x>)^ 
pjose, Lat anser (for Viamer), Lith. Msh, E. goosl 
[The Euss. gus", being an exceptional form, may have 
been borrowed from some other language.) Gk voJlA 

anguish; Goth, agis, fear’: 

IceL agi (whence E. awe). 

G > K The G corresponds to Skt j. Lith. e Slav * 

Gk.,,Lat^ Skt.^<^«,Gk.voHL.yi^toe;fSl‘th’ 

*«*«, E. h^. Skt. jna, to know, Gk. L 

(„cp. 4 
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as explained hereafter). Thus, Sid:, cata^ a hundred, Gk. 
i-Karov, L. centum, Lith. sdmtas, Old Slay, suto (Euss. 
std), Welsh cant ; E, hund- in hund-red (where -red is a 
suffix. 

62. GHw > Gw. Ski gh, h ; Gk. Xf <l>9 ^ I I^ai g, h, f\ 
initially, and gu, medially, Lith. and Slav, g, Lat. hostis, 
a stranger, allied to E. guest Gk. a-Telx^Lv, to ascend, 
A. S. sUgan (whence E. stirrup). 

Gw > Q. Ski g ; Lith. g ; Gk. y, ^ ; Lai g^l.v) 
Oermanic 7f, hw. Skt. ojas, might; Lith. augu, I grow; Lai 
augeo ; E. e/ce, v. Skt. yugam, Lith. jungas^ Gk. C^yov, Lat. 
lugum; E. goJce. Ski go, Gk. lSov9, Lai los; E. cow. 
Ski Jiv, to live, allied to Gk. /Sto?, life, Lai uiuus ( = 
''^'grtviivus), living ; Lith. gywas, living; Goth, hwius, living; 
E. qulch. 

Q > Hw. Skt. h, cJi; Gk. /f, ^ (before o), r (before sO; 
Lai gu; A. S. hw, E. wh (also h, /). Skt. to, who ; Gk. 
TLf, Lat. gui, guis ; Goth, hwas, A. S. hwd, E. who. The 
Indo-Germanie wlqos (with vocalic 1), a wolf, appears as 
Skt. vxkas, Gk. Xvkost (for fkvKvs), L. lupus (for *wUguus) ; 
Lith. mlJcas, Kuss. voW; in this case the regular Gothic 
/iw is replaced by / (corresponding by Grimm’s Law to 
the Lai p), whence Goth, imlfs, E. wolf. Indo-Germanic 
QETWAB, four; Skt. chatvar, Gk. rerrapes, T€<r(rap€s, L. 
quatuor, 0. Irish cetMr, Lith. Icetwri, Euss. chetvaro, Welsh 
pedwar ; Goth, fid^or (with / corresponding to Welsh p), 
A. S. fcower, E. four. 

68. Table of the Eegular Substitution of 
Consonants. 

In the following table, the Indo-Germanic symbols are 
on the left, and the Germanic on the extreme right By 
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comparing these, the shifting of the consonantal sound is 
at once perceived. Only the usual correspondences are 
given- it would make it too complex to include every 
Le ’ I now place the gutturals first, as usual. 


i Ids. 

1 Skt. 

Gk. 

Lat. 

Lith. 

Slav. 

Irish. 

Goth. 

A.S. 

Gorm. 

1__ 

GH 

G 

K 

h 

5 

9 

X 

7 

JC 

h,f{g) 

9 

c 

z 

z 

■ sz 

z 

z 

s 

9 

9 

c, ch 

9 

k 

h [g] 

3 

G 

K 

H 

GHw 

Gw 

Q 

gk, h 

k, ch 

X, ^ 

7, 0 

TT, K, T 

g,v, b 
gUj c, V 

9 

9 

k 

9 

9, s 
k 

h 

b 

c, ch 

9 

kw, k 
hw, h 

9 

cw, c 
hw, h 

Gw, G. 

Q, K 
Hw 

PH 

dh 

e 

/, (d, h) 

d 

d 

d 

d 

d 

I> 

p 

d 

s 

d, 1 

d 

d 

d 

t 

■t 

T 

T 

t 

T 

t 

t 

t 

t, th 

th Id} 

h [^] 

TH 

BH 

hh 

<P 

f, n Q>) 

b 

b 

b (m) 

b 

b 

B 

B 

& 

J3 

b 

b 

b 

b 

P 

P 

P 

P 

P 

TT 

P 

P 

P 


m 

/M 

P 


In the above Table, the Latin sounds within a paren¬ 
thesis occur only medially. The Gothic and A. S. sounds 
within square brackets are variations due to Vornor’s 
Law, 

64. Application. In seeking for words in other 
languages which are cognate with English, we have only 
to begin with the right hand column, and we have the 
converse changes, viz. G < GH, and the like. Exx. E. 
goose, Gk. x¥- E. gall, Lai fel, Gk, But the A. S. 
g may appear as E. y, initially; hence, E. yq,rd, A. S. 
geard, is allied to Lat. hortus, Gk. Finally and 

medially, the A S. ^ may become part of an B. diphthong ; 
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thus E. lie^ A. S. licgan^ pt. t. Iceg, is allied to Gk. 
a bed. E. wain, A. S. .wcegen, is allied to Lat. itehere, Skt 
mil, to carry. 

The Germanic consonant may thus be considerably 
changed in mod. E. ; we must look to the A. S., Gothic, 
Icelandic, and other old forms. 

66. Examples. I conclude by giving a much fuller 
set of examples of one of the above changes, viz. T < D, 
shewing that an E. t corresponds to Indo-Germanic D, 
Initially, E. tooth ; L. acc. dentem, E. tame ; Lat. 
doniare, to tame. E. timber (for building) ; Gk. Befi-eiv, 
to build. E. tear, sb., Goth, tagr; Gk. MKpv, L. lacruma 
(originally dacruma), E. tear, verb; Gk. hepnv, to flay, 
Euss. dira, a rent. E. tree ; Gk. bpvs, Euss. drevo, E, 
town, A. S. tvm, an enclosure ; 0. Irish dIM, a walled 
town. E, tow, tug ; Lat. ducere, E. tongue ; 0. Lat. 
dingua, L. lingua* B. ten ; L. decern. E. to, prep.; Russ. 
do, 0. Ir. do, to. E. two ; L. duo. 

Finally. E. at ; L. ad, E. ou^; Skt. ud, up, out E. 
eat ; L. edere. E. what L. guod, quid, E. foot ; L. acc. 
pedem, Gk. acc. 7i6ba, E. fleet, float ; Lithuan. pludau, 

I float. E. bite ; Lat. fi{n)dere, Skt. bhid, to cleave. E. 
wit, wot; L. uidere, to see, Gk. Ib-elv, old-a, E. sit; L. 
sedere. E. swart, black; L. sord/idus, dirty. E. sweat; L. 
sudor. 

Medially. E. better; Skt. bhad-ra, good. E. ivater; 
Euss. voda, Gk. vB<op. E. oUer; Gk. vdpa, water-enake, 
whence E. hgdra ; Lith. udra, an otter. 

66. The Second Shifting: Peculiarities of the High 
German Consonantal System. The great defect in the 
original statement of Grimm’s Law is that it gives the 
impression that the second sound-shifting, whereby High 
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German is distinguished from all the other members of 
the Germanic group, took place simultaneously with tlie 
former shifting, in the same direction, and to an equal 
extent. But the truth is, that it is a much later develop¬ 
ment, and was very imperfectly carried out. It seems 
to have set in about a.d. 600 , and to have been completed 
about A. n. 800 . If we look at the series DH, D, T, TH, 
and remember that there is no Low-German DH, wo see 
that only D, T, and TH remain. If then we find a 
shifting from D to T, and from T to TH, the shifting 
in the third instance can only be from TH to D; and 
of such a character is, in fact, this second shifting. How¬ 
ever, High German does not use the sound TH, but 
substitutes TS for it, written z. Hence, the second 
shifting is denoted by the formute:—D > T ; T > TH 
{£); TH > D. But these require slight further modifica¬ 
tion, vi 2 . when the TS occurs medially or finally, i. e. 
in the middle, or at the end of a word. The exact results 
are these. - 

Dental Series, Oermanic D > H. G. t Germanic T > 
H.G. z (initially), or ss (medially); or z, tz, ss, s (finallvl 
Germanic TH > H. G. d. 


As English retains the Germanic dental, the following 
are examples:— ^ 

1 Initially: E. daughter, G. Tochter; deaf, tatih, 

death, rod; &c Medially; middle, mittel ; fodder, Fnm,-. 

^c. But Id, nd remam unchanged; mUd, mild-, end. 


T > TS (z tz, ss, s). Initially: tale, Za?fi; tame, za/m^ 
n ; &e. MediaUy: better, besser; fetter, Fmel- 
attle, Vessel. Fmally: net, Fetz; heart, Herz; swart’ 
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Schwarts ] great, gross; hate, Hass; what, was. But f 
remains after c\ /, and s; as: fight, fechten ; oft, oft; 
guest, Gast 

TH > D. Initially: that, dass, das ; thick, dich ; thief, 
Hieb; &q. Medially: feather, Feder ; fother (a cart-load), 
Fuder, Finally: north, Ford ; oath, Fid. 

67. Lahial Series, For the labial series, the formulse 
are: B > Old High German P (G. jp, h); P > PF, F; 
F > F, V, Thus the shifting is here very imperfectly 
carried out. 

Examples. B > P (B). Initially : babble, pappeln ; 
bolster, Polster. But usually, the Germanic h remains, 
as in bed, Bett; beard, Barf, &c. The change to is found 
in 0. H. G. ; as in brother, Bruder, 0. H. G. pruoder. 

Medially : in this case, the medial and final 6, as found 
in Gothic, is also found in German, whereas it appears in 
A. S. as/(/ v), and in E. or v (ve). Exx. Goth. 

daubs, G, tauh, E. deaf; Goth, dreibcm, G. treiben, E. 
drive. 

P > PF, F. Initially: path, Pfad; pipe, vb., pfeifen. 
Medially and finally; carp (fish), Karpfen; drop, Tropfen; 
deep, tief; harp, Harfe; ape, Affe; ship, ScMff. 

F > F(V). Here F remains ; but some archaic G, words 
are spelt with v (sounded as /). 

Examples: fall, fallen; fast, fest; father, Tater ; f^e, 
Vieh (cattle); foll^ Volk; for,, vor; four, vier; fowl, Vogel 
(bird); full, voll. 

68 , Guttural Series. In the guttural series, the dif¬ 
ference between velar and palatal gutturals may here be 
neglected. There is, practically, no shifting at all. 

Examples; G: gall,* Galle; go, gehen. But, in English, 
the initial g is often y, and the medial g is often lost or 


a 2 
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forms part of a diphthong. Thus: day, Tag ; way, Weg ; 
honey, Honig ; eye, Auge; draw, tragen ; maid, Magd ; 
rain, Eegen, 

K remains as G-er. h, initially, otherwise ch. English 
has c, or ch. 

Examples: can, hann ; Mng, Konig ; chew, Tcauen. 
Also : book, BucJi ; beech, Buche. KW is E. gUj G. 7c; 
as in q[uick, Iceclc, 

H is lost, both in German and in English, before Z, n, 
and r ; otherwise it remains, initially; in other positions, 
it appears as E. gli^ G. h or ch, or is lost. 

Examples ; hail, Hagel ; A. S. Mud, loud, laut ; A, S. 
hnutu, nut, Ihiss; A. S. hrcefn, raven, Bdben, Also : high, 
hoch ; nigh, nahe ; tough, mJie ; eight, acht 

HW is A. S. hw, E, wh, 0r» w; A. S. hwelp, whelp, 
Welf. 

69. Verner’s Iiaw. This law, discovered by K. 
Verner, of Copenhagen, in 1875 , fuUy and satisfactorily 
accounts for certain apparent exceptions to Grimm’s Law. 
Take, for example, the words father, mother, brother. It 
so happens that/aZ/ier and mother are merely modern forms, 
due to form-association with the old Iro^or; for the A. S. 
forms SiTB feeder, mCdor, Ird^or, The Latin forms are pater, 
mater, frater ; and therefore, by Grimm’s Law, the A. S. 
forms should be, properly, feeper, mopor, Irdpor, and the 
German forms should be Yoder, Muder, Bruder, But 
of these, A. S. has only Iropor (broothor), later hrOdor 
(broodhor', and the G. has Bruder ; the other forms are not 
found. , The problem was, to explain this anomaly. 

The answer is, that all depends upon the position of 
the ACCENT in the Indo-Germanic word j and Varner’s 
Law may be stated thus:— 
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If an Indo-Gtermanic K, T, or P immediately follows 
tlxe position of the accent, it shifts regularly to the 
Xiow G-erman H, TH, or P; otherwise, these voiceless 
sounds are voiced, becoming G, DH (^, cZ), or V. 

In Sanskrit, the true old nominatives of ^father,’ 

* mother,’ and ^brother’ were, respectively, mata% 

hJird'tar, where the dot shews the position of the accent. 

In hJird^tar, the accent preceded the and the shifbings 
were regular; cf. E. Irother, G. Bruder. But in jpitar, 
m(lfa% the accent did not precede the t ; hence a further 
shifting took place, giving A. S. feeder (as if A. S. 
yafer> A. S. '^fe6e/r> A. S, feeder), and G. Yater (as if G. 
*yadcr > Or.Vater). 

Verner’s Law also explains some points in A. S. gram¬ 
mar. The most striking is that such a verb as smffan, to 
cut, makes the pt. t. sing, snap, but the plural is snidon, 
and the pp. is sniden. Here the right consonant is p, 
but the d, a later substitution for d, is due to a second 
shifting. Hence the pt. t. plural was originally accented 
as *snido*n, which passed into snidon, and the pp, was 
originally sniffe^n, which passed into sniden. This is 
proved by the Sanskrit accent; the pt. t. s. of Skt. Hkid, to 
cleave, is li-hhe'da, with the accent on the root-syllable, 
whereas the pt. t. pi. (first person) is li-lUdAma’, vdth the 
accent on the last syllable. So too the pp. is lliirma*, with 
the accent on the final vowel. 

Similarly, we have the Goth, slah-m, A. S. (contracted 
form) sUan, to slay; the A. S. pt. t. s. is sloh (with h); 
but the pt. t. pi. is slogan, and the pp. is slagen, E. slain 

(both with g). 

70. Change of s to r. Yemer's Law even teUs us 
more; for we learn that, under similar circumstances, 
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the Germanic 5 , being voiced to became A. S. n Thus 
the A S. ceosan, to choose, maJces the pt. t. s. ccas (with 
s}: but the pt, t. pL is curon, and the pp. is coren (both 
with r). And so in other verbs. Thus the pp, of freosan, 
to freeze, was frorm ; hence, Milton’s P. L, ii. 595 • 
and country people complain of ^ being 

Another result is this. The Skt. sufSx 4a of the pp. 
was accented; hence the E. pp. ending (for weak verbs) 
exhibits d, not ; cf. Lat. dom44us with E. fam-e-d. 
Thus E. loud, A S. Mud, was originally a pp. form 
cognate with Gk. kXvto^, renowned (accented on 0 ), and 
Skt. cjiita% heard. A remarkable example occurs in the 
sb. death (Goth, dauthm) as compared with dead (Goth. 
daufhs). Here Gothic has the th in both places; but 
English makes a distinction. 



CHAPTER Vin. 


Consonantal Chanoes. 

71. In the chapters on Yowel-mutation and Vowol- 
gradation, the principal Towel-changes in the ^native’ 
portion of the language have been noted. In the chapter 
on Grimm’s Law we see certain consonantal changes 
taldng place in cognate words in the various Indo-Ger- 
inanio languages. This also refers to the native portion. 

"We have now to consider the consonantal changes that 
liave taken place in the history of our language, as it 
changed from time to time; here also, we must, in the 
present sketch, usually exclude words of foreign origiu. 

72. The following are the principal methods whereby 
consonantal change is effected in English. 

Changes in Soxjni), oeten imperfectly indicated by 
Symbols. 

1, Palatalisation. 

2 . Voicing of voiceless letters. 

3 . Vocalisation of voiced letters. 

4 , Assimilation, producing combinations of voiceless, 
voiced, or doubled letters. 

5 . Substitution of one voiceless letter for another, or of 
one voiced letter for another. 

6 , Metathesis; or change of place of adjacent consonants. 
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7. Abbreviation of yarious kinds. 

8. Change of yoiced letters to yoiceless. 

9 Insertion of ^excrescent ’ letters ; and other additions* 

Changes in the Symbols, or dijb to them, 

10. Change of symbol without change of sound. 

11. Misapprehension of symbols. 

12. Doubling of consonantal symbols. 

To these we must add, in connection with the subject: 

13. Vowel-changes due to consonantal influence. 

14. Confluence of forms, usually due to ‘form-associa-i 
tion.’ 

I give one example, in each case, for clearness. 

1. JPalatalisation, Guttural 7 c > palatal cTi; A. S. ciZrf' 
(kild, later child) > E. child (chaild), 

2. Voicing, Voiceless t > yoiced d 5 A. S. prut (pruut) 
> E. proud (praud). 

3. Vocalisation, The A. S. ^ is yocalised in A. S, dco^ 
(daeg, later daai) > E. da^ (dei). 

4. Assimilation. The word looTced is pronounced 

so that M> let] dogs is pronounced dogja, where gs > g0. 
The A. S. JiUfmcesse heoame M. E. lammasse, E. Lammas. 

5. Substitution. Thus ft > if in M. E. baTcIce, E. bat, tho 
winged mammal. 

6. Metathesis. We often hear ax (asks) for asTc (aask). 

7. Abbreviation. A S. fugol (fugol, fuwol), E. fowl 
(faul). Lat. episcopus, E. bishop. 

8. Unvoicing. Bare. Of. A S. cudele with E. cuttle-fish. 

9. Addition. A S. cem-tig is E. emp 4 g, with excres¬ 
cent p. 

10. Sgmbol-change. AS. cw is E. AS. (nvSn, E. 
queen. 
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II- E. capercailsiie is from the older 

form capercal^e. 

12. Douhling, A. S. hiter, E. titter^ without change of 
sound. 

13. Consonantal influence. Thus M. E. derh is E. darTc ; 
and er > ar is common, as in clerk^ and proy. E. varmint 

14. Confluence. A. S. geard and A. S. gyrde are . now 
both yard. 

Many of the above changes are noted below, in the 
* history ’ of the letter-changes. 

73 . Palatalisation. This is so common, that a few 
more words are necessary. 

The letters h and g are extremely liable to be followed 
by an inserted or ^parasitic’ introduced between the 
letter and the succeeding vowel. Thus, in vulgar pronun¬ 
ciation, E. hind is sometimes hyind^ and garden is some¬ 
times gyarden. The next step would be the passage of Jcy 
into cJi, and of gy into j or y. . This is extremely common in 
A. S., in which dialect the parasitic vowel, expressed by c, 
produced a similar effect. Thus Lat, calcem > A. S. cealc 

> E. chalk ; A. S, geard > E. yard ; A. S. Irycge (bryg^e) 

> M. E. Irigge (brij-je) > E. Iridge (brijj). 

The ^ palatal ’ vowels are e and and the above changes 
are due to them. 

So also A. S, see > E. 5^; as in A. S. sceal (skial), E. 
shall (shael). 

So also ti > (ch) ; si > (sh); di > (j); m > (zh). 

Hence guestion (kweschen); pension (penshen) ; soldier 
(soulje). AS, grasian, E. graissj gives the sb, grazier 
(grei'zhe). 

74 . I now proceed to note the principal changes in each 
of our consonantal sounds. 
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In considering the consonants, the following is a con¬ 
venient arrangenaent of them :— 

K, KW, H, HW, G-; T, TH, D, K ; P, T, B, H; 
Y, E, L, W;S. 

Each of these symbols refers to the original Germanic 
sound. 

History of K. The sound (k) is written as c in A. S., 
and as c (before a, o, u) or as X; in E. The A. S. c, when 
followed by e or i, becomes eh, by palatalisation. The 
usual changes are these:— 

k > ch, initially and even elsewhere ; k > eh > j ; 
k > g, or disappears ; k > t, p ; kk > M. E. >E. tch 
(finally); sk > sh. 

Examples : k > ch. Due to palatalisation, before e and 
i, Lat. calcem, acc.; A. S. cealCf E. dhaVc, A. S. dm, E. 
chin. Note that, whilst i causes this change, the A. S. 
y does not; contrast A. S. cinn, chin, with A. S. c^n, kin. 
A. S. cildj child ; cldan, to chide. 

Finally, in E. ; A, S. lece, E. l)eech. A. S. heno (dat. 
hence), E. bench ; where, as often, the E. form is due to 
the dative case j the nominative would have given us henJc, 
A. S. cwencan, later cwencen, M. E. quenchen, E. quench, 
k > ch > j; by voicing of ch. By adding Icel. suffix deild 
toE. Imow, we obtain M. E. Tmow-leche, E. 'knmledge(jiQ\'&^\ 
A. S. cierr, a turn; M. E. on char, on the turn; E. ajar, 
said of a door. In French words, h may become (s); as 
in Lai^rndpcm (prin’kipem), 'E, prince, E.prmce (prins). 

k>g, by voicing ; not common. Icel. spreh, E. sprig ; 
A. S. dlcian, to make a dike, M. E. Mggen, E. dig, 7 c is 
lost in A. S. hcerdic, M. E. harli:^ {Ormulum), E. harUg ; 
also in A. S. ic, E. I ; and in all words ending in 
A. S. die, as mandg. 
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k>t, p: by substitution. E. asJc, prov. E, ast ; Tudor 
E. apricocTCj E. apricot ; M. E. la'k'ke, E. hat (a winged 
mammal); Lat. locusta (marina), A. S, lopust, later loppestre, 
lit. ‘jumper,’ by popular etymology ; E. lohster. 

kk > M. E. cch, E. teh. A. S. Mcc-e, E. thich, wijjhout 
change; but A. S. flicce, M. E. flicche, E. jfiitch ; A. S. wc^cce, 

E. watch (a watchman). 

sk>sli (M. E. schj sh), A. S. (Bsc^ dat. cesce, M. E. asch, 
ash, E. ash (tree) ; A. S. Jisc, dat. fisce, E. fsh; A. S. fl^sc, 
dat. Jidsce, E. flesh. 

In kn, the k is no longer sounded ; A. S. cnlf (kniif), 

E. Icmfe (naif). It is written gn in gnarled, allied to M. E. 
hiarre, a knot in wood. 

76 . KW. A S. ao, E. gu, without change of sound; 
A. S. ctoen, E. gueen. 

76 . H, Initial h was originally sounded in E. words, 
and dropped in words of A. E. (Anglo-French) origin ; as 
in hot (hot), heir (eie). But many of the latter now take 
the h, as hahit, haughty, hearse, heritage, hideous, homage, 
hotrible, and even herh, humble. Probably the lower 
orders, mostly of ‘ native ’ origin, naturally aspirated the 
h, but often dropped it, even in a wrong place, in their 
attempts to imitate the higher classes, who were better 
acquainted with French. Hence much confusion. 

lil>l; hn>n; hr>r (initially). A. S. hlud, E. loud*, 
A.S. hnutu, E. nut; A.S. hreod, E. reed. In this way, 
h is dropped in ladder, lade, ladle, lady, Lammas, lanJc, 
lapwing, last (of herrings), laugh, lecm, vb. and adj., leap, 
lid, linh, listen, loaf, lord, lot, loud ; nap, vb., nap (of cloth), 
nech, neigh, nesh, nettle (h lost even in A.S.\ mt, nod, 
nut; neif niggard (Scandian); raU (a night-dress), ramsons, 
rather, raUU, ravm, rm, retch, rearmouse, reed, reel (for 
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yam), rmd, rick, rid,, riddk (sieve), ridge, rime (hoarfro 
rind, ’ring, rink, ripple, roof, rook (bii-d), roast, rue, y 
rumple, rung ; also in tbe Scandian words rap, to snut 
rape, a division of Sussex, rifle, vb., rouse, ruck, ii ft 
ruck, a small heap, rush, vb., ruth,. 

b>gh, or is lost (finally); ht>ght. Tho firiid h 1 
the sound of G-. ch ; it was written gh in M. E., and 
E. becomes (f) or is mute. A. S. genoh, M. E. g-)io 
pmough, E. enough (inuf-); A. S. dah, M. E. dogli, don 
E. dough (dou). The mod. E. -^yugh has threu origi 
and stands for -ugh (A. S. -uli), -ogh (A. S. -ah), and -or 
(A. S. -oh). Evt. through, for thrugh, M. E. ihuruh, A. 
flurh ; dough, for dogh, A. S. dah ; lough (tis if descent 
from M. E. loogh), A. S. loh, the 6 becoming first m (u 
and then mod. E. ou (au). In rough, from A. S. ruh, 1 
a (uu) has been shortened to (u), and then ‘ uni'oundc 
In neigh, weigh, the gh comes from g, not h. 

A. S. ht > M. E. ght > E. ght (t); A. S. riM, M. E. rig 
E. right (rait). Final h is even lost in spelling in lea ai 
roe i and initial h is lost in it It is even lost, final 
in A. S.; c£ Goth, skoh-s with A S. seeO, E. shoe. 

Delight, ^rightly axe false spellings for delite, SQtrilcl 
they are of Anglo-French origin. 

77. H"W. A S. ^ is E. wh, often sounded as 
A S. hweef, E. what (Northern whot, Southern wot). W, 
is misspelt for wiht, A. S. mht, and is a doublet of wi(fi 
Whelk is better as wilk, A S. wUoe. Whortklerry is 'l 
wir&e-lerry ; of. A S. biscop-wyrtU, a plant-name. 

78. G. a remains as (g) in giddy, gift, gild, (le\gi 
gird, give ; gift, give, begin being probably Moreia 
■Written gh in ghastly, ghost; written gu in guest, auil 
guilt 
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S©, gi>y, initially; otherwise, g> gh (silent), y (vocal), 
? w (vocal), ow, f, or disappears. 

Exx. A. S. gcj ye; gear, year; girnan, to yearn for; 
ye-wi$, y-wis (iwis*); hn^gan, to neigh ; weg, way; ncegel, 
nail; maga, maw; morgen, M. E, morwen, morwe, morrow; 
^werg, dwarf; mgon, nine. 


The A S. ng (ngg, ng«/) remains or is palatalised 
to(nj). A.S. smg-m, to sing; sengm (seng^an), to singe. 
Cf. cringe, swinge, twinge, dingy, stingy. 

gg > dge (jj, j). Double g (gg, gy) is written eg in A S.; 
it usually became gg or gge (jjo) in M. E,, and d^e(jj, j) in 
E. Exx. hrycg, gen. hryege, M. E. Imgge, E. bridge; so edge, 
midge, ridge, sedge, wedge. The hard gg (g) only remains in 
Scandian words ; such are egg, sb., and egg on, verb, 
gu > (n), initially. Exx. gnat, gnaw. 

§ 79. T. t>d (rarely); or it may disappear. 

Exx. A. S. prat, proud ; pryte, pride. Tis lost in a/nvil, 
A. S, anfilte ; before st in l)&if)$t, la{t)st; and in ado for 
at do. Also in blossom, A. S. hlostma ; gorse, A. S. gorst 
It is mute in boatswain, castle,- Christmas, mistletoe, wrestle. 
In tawdry, it is all that is left of saint; Saint Awdry was 
Saint 2ElpdpTyd (noble-strength). T is developed, or ‘ ex¬ 
crescent,’ after n, s, x, preceded by the accent, as in A. S. 
anefn, anemn, whence cmen4; and in agains4, amids-t, 
behes4, betwioc-t, hes-t, mids4, whils4, and in earncs4, sb,, 
a pledge, M. E. ernes (of E. origin). 

§ 80. TH, It has two sounds, voiceless (th) and voiced 
(dh); here conventionally written p, d, respectively, in 
A S. words, p (th)>t; d (dh)>d, in some cases. 

Exx. A S. hehpa, M. E. he'^e, h^te, E. height; A. S. 
gesihp, gesiht, E. sight ; A S.pief^e, E. theft ; A S. nospyrl, 
E. nostril ; A S. st<elwyrp, E. stalwart. 
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A. S. geforncm, forMan, to further, promote, provide, 
became M. E. {a)fordcn, E. afford. Burthen, murtker are 
now hurden, murder. B is due to ^ in could, fiddle, y udder, 
spider, lead, lode. The M. E. Irefi, breath, gave the verb 
hreden, to breathe, where the> was voiced to d between two 
vowels. Similarly^ lath, hath, sheath, sooth, wreath, have 
(th); but lathe, loath-e, sheathe, soothe, wreathe, have (dh). ‘ 

!Th is lost in wor(tdi)ship 5 wri(th^st j clothes j A. S. 
fiivM, E. tvhiUJe ; thwach, usually (w^k). Also in Norfolk, 
Nonnayi, Norway, Norwich ; all from north. 

ds>ss; in bliss, A. S. bliss, from blithe ; lissom, from lithe. 

§ 81. T>. D > th (dh), t. M. E. fader, moder are now 
father, mother, either as being due to form-association with 
brother, or because they are dialectal forms. Of. Northern 
lather for ladder. We have hither, thither, whither, weather, 
&C., where A. S. has hider, ffider, hwider, tveder. Of. E. 
yard, A. S. geard, with the North. E. garth, Icel. garffr. 

A. S. teld, a tent, is E. tilt (of a cart); A. S. cudcle is 
now cuttle-fish (cf. G-. KuUelfisch). The final -ed of the 
pp. becomes t in built, girt, sent, kep4, lef4, bles4 ; and 
disappears in aghast, led, &c. Hence wofirt, from A. S. 
wunrod, accustomed ; and even won4-ed {^won-ed-ed), with 
reduplicated suffix, 

B is lost in an{d)swer, go{d)spel, woodbin{d)e ; wanim, 
formerly waniand ; tine, prong of a fork, A. S. tind ; lime 
(tree), formerly also line, A. S. lind ; upholster-er, formerly 
upholdstey *; ban(d)dog. 

B is excrescent after Z; as in Mn~d, a peasant, M. E, 
hine, Tcin-d-red, len-d, spm-dde, thu/n-d-er, gan-4-er; also in 
al-d-er (tree), ironrmoulrd, formerly yronrmole, from mole, 
A. S. tnal, a spot, netoficrngh-d, M. E. newefangel, pronipt 
to catch at new things. 
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ds>ss; in gossip, M. E; godsih : bless, A, S. hledsim, 
bletsim, from blood, 

82. W. iV is often lost, in all positions ; and is even 
inserted, initially and finally. N>m, 1 (rare), r (rare). 

N is lost in A. S. before s and tJi; as in us, us, G. mis ; 
gos, goose, G. Gans, Cf. also A. S. eln, ell; eVbo^a for 
"^elnboga (Icel. alnbogi), elbow; gamen, a game, Jiolegn, 
holly, myln, mill, mistel-tan, misletoe, {d)solccn, sulky; 
O. Mercian enlefan, eleven; fortnight, for fourteen-oiight. 
Constantly in suffixes, as A. S. beforan, E. before; and 
medially as in Monan-dceg, Monday. Initially, in adder, 
A. S. ncedre’, auger, A. S. nafe-gar, lit. ^nave-borer.' A 
nadder, a nmger were misdivided as an adder, an auger. 

Conversely, n is intrusive in a newt, for an ewt, A. S. 
efete ; my nuncle, for mine uncle. Excrescent n occurs aftfer 
r in bitter-n, marten, formerly maHer-n ; and in stubbor-n, 
probably due to misapprehending M, E. stibor-nesse as 
^ stibornmesse, 

Nd>nn (n) in A S. mndwian, to winnow. 

N>m before p or & ; as in A. S. henep, E. hemp ; A. S. 
mnberige, E. wimberrij. Also in holm for M. E. holm ; so 
that holm-oalc is ^ holly-oak.’ Also in lime, for line, from 
A. S. lind, a lime-tree or linden. M. E. bren-stone, i, e. 
burning-stone, E. brimstone, N>1; in Welsh gtvlanen, 
Tudor E. flmnen, E. famnel JSf>r-, in A. S. pinewinda, 
prov. E. peniwinJcle, E. periwinkle, a small mollusc, by 
' confluence ’ with the name of a flower, 

§83. P. P>to (rarely). . 

Exx, A. S. papol, pebble; loppestre, lobster; dribble, 
from drip ; wabble, from whap, to strike, also to flutter; 
knob, for knop, M. E. aitor-cqp, spider ; whence copnveb, 
now cob-web. 
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P is excrescent after m in em{p)iyj glim(p)se, sem{p)ster. 

84 . P. P>v, or disappears ; fm>mni. 

The Mercian / was probably (f) initially; but the A. S. 
/ was (v), as in our Southern dialects. We have only 
four words beginning with v that are of A. S. origin; 
the rest are French. They are vane, va% vinewed (mouldy), 
vixen ; and even vat seems to have been re-imported from 
Dutch. Medial / becomes v, especially in plurals, as in 
leaves from leaf and in verbs, as in believe from belief 
calve from calf, &c. A. S. final / is E. / as in leaf 
leaf; glove (A. S. glof) is due to the pi. gloves. 

F (f, v) is lost in Tudor E. neese, A. S. fnBoscm; hast, 
hath, had, A. S. hcefst, haf^, hcs/de, 

Also in A. S. heafod, E. head ; hlaford, E. lord ; hMfdige, 
E. lady» A. S. efete became emt, whence E. {n)ewt 

Fm>mm, A. S. leofman (dear one), later lemmcm, now 
leman, correctly (lemm); hUfmcesse, Mammcesse, Lammas ; 
wlfmen, M. E. wimmen, E. women (wim*in). 

86. B. B>p. M. E. godrsib, gossib, E. gossip*, un- 
’kembed, wikempt, lit. ^uncombed.’ 

B is excrescent after m, before Z and r ; in gam^Ae^ 
bramrb’le, nim-bde ; em-b-ers, sluwrb-er, tirrirb-er, 3 fb appears 
for final mm or m in comb, crumb, dumb, thumb, lamb, but 
is not sounded. It is heard in thim-b-le, from thumb ; 
crum-b-le, from crumb ; hum-bde-bee, from hum. Lfum-b 
, is from num-en, deprived of, pp. of A S. nimrcm, to take, 
catch, seize. 

86. M. ilf is lost in ousel, A. S. dsle, cognate with 
Gr. Amsel ; and in soft, A. B. sbfte, adv., cognate with G, 
sanft, and with 0 . H. G. samfto, softly. 

Mt>nt*, as in A S. cemetc, E. emmet, also omL Cf. a/mi, 
through the 0 . French, from Lai amita. 
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^* 7 , Y. The original Indo-germanic Y is represented 
^ A. S. by ge only in a few words, viz. in the forms for 
^^5 yea, yes, year, yore, yet, yoTce, yon, young, youth ; in you, 
the g was dropped, viz. in A. S. eow, cower. In many 
■'^o^ds, E. y (initial) conies frona g ; see § 78. 

S8. B. In many languages, r interchanges with I 
Hence E. smoulder, M. E. smolder, may be compared with 
M. E. smorther, both of which mean ‘a stifling smoke,’ 
The latter is now smother, with loss of r. 

Itr>dd ; A S. pearmc, M. E. parroh, E. paddoch, an en- 
< 5 losure. Cf. porridge <poddige <poUage. 

It is lost in speak, speech, A. S. ^reccm, spr^c{e). 

It is intrusive in l)rideg{r)oom, A S. hydgwma; and in 
^ioa{r)se, A S. has. Surf was formerly suffe, apparently 
tbe same as swough, a rushing noise. 

Metathesis 0/ r is found in "bird, A. S. Irid; Imrn, from 
A S. hrinnm ; Inght, from Mercian herht ; cress, A S. 
C(Brse ; fresh, A S. fersc ; wright, A. S. wyrhta ; &c. 

88. Ii. L is lost in each, which, such, A. S. Me, hwilc, 
swylc ; and in as, M! E. als, for also. JEnglcmd is for Engle- 
land, A. S. Engla-land, land of the Angles. L is shent 
in calf, half, calve, halve, folk, yolk, talk, walk, qualm, &c.; 
and in would, should. It is needlessly inserted in could 
(kud). Totter is for prov. E. tolter, A. S. tealtrian. 

90 . W. The A. S. -we, -wa, is now written -ow ; as 
in arc'we, ^earwa, now anow, sparrow. The A. S. final 
w is absorbed; as in treow, tree, cneow, knee, ghow, glee. 
It is vocahsed in treowe, true; eow, you; hlw, hue ; and 
in ewe, new, snow, &c. 

W is lost in oosie, A S. wds ; cud, A. S. ewidu, later 
cudu ; four, A S. f cower ; lark (bird), A S. Idwerce ; soul, 
A S. sdwol. Also in li^, for wli^; thong, for thwong; 

H 
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such, ioxswich ; sultry, for sweltry; so, A. S. swa. It is silent 
in who, Uqo, answer, sword, icrite, wrong, &c. It is noW 
wrongly inserted in whoop, from F. liouper, but possibly 
denotes a lost pronunciation ; for Tudor English occasion¬ 
ally changed ho into who, as in whole, whoot, for M. E. hool, 
hoot ; the modern forms are whole (houl), hot (hot), in the 
latter of which 6 (ao) has been shortened. 

91. S. 8 becomes 0 medially and finally in many 
words, though the spelling retains 5 ; as in dogs, cabs, rise, 
besom, &o. French words often retain ce (s), as iiLpenance, 
price; hence ce for 5 in jdeece, ice, kc,, Merc, fles, Is. A. S. 
Binder, scoria, slag, is now cinder, by confusion with F. 
cendre ; cf. G-. Sinter, Swed. sinder. Sc is miswritten for s 
in scythe, scent, owing to the silent c in science. Z is some^ 
times correctly written for A. S. s (z); as in blaze, freeze, 
hazel, ooze, sneeze, wheeze, wizen ; brazen, graze. 

M. E. ss becomes $h (sh), as in florissen, to flourish, &c.; 
compare gush from Icel. gusa ; linchpin (linshpin) for lins^ 
pin, from A. S. lynis, axle-tree. 

S >r. Exx. arc, pi. of is ; were, pi. of was ; lorn, pp. of 
A. S. leosan ; frore, for frozen; dreary, from A. S. dreosan, 
to drip ; hear, Goth, hausjan ; rear, doublet of raise. This 
change comes imder Verner’s Law; see § 70 . So also in 
bare, cf. Lith. basas, bare-footed; berry, Goth, bo^si; ear, 
Goth, atwo ; iron, A. S, iren, also isen. 

l^ote that E. dare, A. S. dear (for '^dearr<*dearz), is 
cognate with Goth, dars. The radical s is seen in durs4. 

In some words, an s has been dropped, because it 
sounded like a plural suffix ; as in A. S. byrgels, a tomb, 
M. E. bwriels, whence burial ; A. S. rddels, M. E. redels, 
a riddle. A. S. pisa, pi. pisan, from Lat. pisum, whence 
M. E. pese, p\.pesen, peses, Tudor E. pease, pLpeason; now 
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pL Du. scliaats, pi. scliaatsen, whence skates (for 

* ^kateses). But l)odice, formerly bodies, in the sense of 
stays,’ is really a plural., Eaves, alms are singular-; A. S. 
ofese, celmesse, 

S is lost in paddle, for paddle, a small spade; it has 
been confused with Si paddle for a boat. It is intrusive in 
island, A. S. igdand, by confusion with isle. It is put for 
/in sneese, A. S. fneosan, and in snore, A. S. fnora, sb. 

The prefix s- (F. es-, L. ex^) as seen in squash, O. F. 
es-quaclier, has been prefixed to queese (A. S. cwesan, cwismi), 
thus giving s-giieeze. 

Sk. The A S. sc, when followed by e and i, regularly 
becomes sh, as in sclnan, to shine ; sceamu, shame. Hence 
it also becomes sh before the other vowels, occasionally; 
as in scaga, shaw (wood); soulder, shoulder. We also 
find sh finally, as in fisc, dat. fisce, fish; cbsc, dat. {ssce, 
ash (tree). A S. sc (sk) remains in scceb, scab (yet cf, 
shab-hy) • but most words with (sk), as shin (Icel. skinn), 
scale (A. F. escale) are of !Norse or Anglo-French origin. 

St. Medial s^>(ss) in blossom, A. S. Uosfma ; misteltdn, 
mistletoe. Of. glisten, listen, casfte. Mist gives the verb 
*mistle, now mizzle, to fall as mist. 

.liTote. The above letter-changes chiefly refer to words 
of native origin. Similar changes also occur in words 
of French origin, but they are here, for brevity, omitted. 
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CHAPTER IX. 


Prefixes, Suffixes, and Roots. 

92 . Prefixes. la many words we find brief i^rofixod 
syllables or remnants of syllables preceding tho main 
or ‘radical’ part of the word. Tbe student of Eatin 
is fa mi l i ar with many which are of prepositional origin, as 
in ad-vert, circwnHient, cmn-mute, contrOrMct, descend, d/s^td, 
in-clude, inter-dict, db-long, predict, preter-mtural, pro-dua;, 
rdro-^ect, and the like. Similarly, in words of Greek 
origin, we find anti-dote, catctr-ract, dicdlect, &o. Sometimes 
the form of the prefix is sh'ghtly altered by the influence 
of the following sound; as when, for instance, the Latin 
com- is altered into co-, col-, &o.; as in co-agulate, col-lcct, 
con-nect, corrode. Or again, tne same prefix may be so 
altered, in words which we have borrowed from French, 
as to be almost unrecognisable; appearing as co in co-uch, 
co-si, ^d as c^ in custom. In practice, however, the 
historical spellings usually solve aU diflSculties, and the 
origin of almost every prefix is, in general, well known. 
A complete list of such as occur in English, with their 

on^ IS ^ven in the Appendix to nJy Concise Etymo- 
logical Dictionary, 

93. Su^es. The chief of the various suffixes which 

appear m English maybe classed as substantival, or those 
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\vhich appear in substantives; adjectival and adverbial; 
and vox'baL Amongst the adjectival suffixes we may class 
those which arise from a present or past participle. 

The substantival suffixes are of three kinds, viz. (i) 
those like where the A. S. suffix was in itself 

an intelligible word ; (2) suffixes expressive of dim i nution; 
and (3) suffixes consisting of only one or two letters, as 
the in doo-m^ or in length, some of these bemg 
double or compound. 

94. (i) In the first class we have-t^ow, as in wis-dom ; 

’■hood or -head, as in mayirJiood, God-head ; -lock or -ledge, as in 
%vcd-loclc, hnoio-ledge ; -red (i), as in hat-red ; -red (2), as in 
hmd-red ; Me as in hishopMc ; -ship, as m friendrsMp. 

-dom is the unaccented form of AS. -dom, doom, 


judgment. 

-hood is from A. S. had, sex, degree, rank, state, &c.; 
so that man-hood means ' man’s estate.’ -head corresponds 
with -hed, which is the 0. Eriesic form of the same sufdx. 

doede is for M. E. -Zoo, unaccented form of -loc, answering 
to A. S. dac, play, contest, gift, offering, &c., but also used 


to form abstract substantives. 

-ledge is the voiced form of M. E. deche, answering to 
Icol. Mc-r, the Scaadian -word cognate -mth A. S. lac. 

-red (i) is the unaccented, and clipped form of A. S. 
-rddm, a suffix signifying ‘ condition,’ and aldn^ to E. readu- 
-red (2) meant tale or number, or reckomng, so that 
huwd-red is ‘a hundred by reckoning’; for W could 
also be used alone, being, in fact, the A. S. cognate of Lat 
centum. Of. Goth, gorrath^m, to reckon, to 

-rie is the uiraccented form of A S. -nc-e, Goth. reiU, 

A.S. orig. ‘shape, form, mode.’ The 
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same suffix appears in Du. land-schapf whence E. hnd> 
scape was borrowed. 

[-we5S does not belong here ; it is a compoimd suffix, 
-n-eS’S. Of. Groth. thiudm-as-sus, a kingdom; 
superfluity; in the latter of which the does not | 

95. ( 2 ) Diminutival. Suffixes expressive of <liiainu- 
tion -appear in A. S. as -c, -cZ, -m, 4nff; whence such 
secondary or composite forms as ‘■Jv-en, -hinfj. 

The simple -c (-Jo) appears in stMc^ A. S. sfpvhc^ dimin. <d’ 
sfeor, a steer. It frequently has a preceding • 0 -, dm* 
(probably) to an original vocalic stem-ending; hiinco E. 
-o-cTcj as in liull-oclc^ A. S. hulh/trc. W^ords in -ocAj rcH|uire 
separate investigation in each case. [from 
West-Indian hamaca, does not belong hero. ] 

-elj or rather -ed (Goth. 4-la), includes the Indo-Qermani(* 
suffix -Lo; cf. Gk. ttoxv-XJ-?, rather thick, with 
thick. It occurs in ax-le ; hram-h-le, A. S. brem-el ; bumUe. 
Jcem-el, nav-el, nipp-le, nozz-le, pimp-le, runn-til, spamj-k, 
sparl^le. Also in cocJc-er-el, piJorcr-el, mong-r-cl, where -cr- 
(Idg. -Eo) precedes it. 

-en is the A. S. -en, Goth, -ems ] it occurs in makl-cnj 
diickren. [KiUen was originally Moun, of E. origim J 
4ng, for 4'ytrg, is a compound suffix; it was uBud in A* S. 
to form patronymics, as in Adam-mg, the son of Adam ; 
it also appears in E. fartJi-ing (fourth part of a penny), in 
E. Jie^4ng, and in the important vvord Jc4ng, A. S. m4ng, 

L e. ^son of the kin,’ or chosen of the tribe. It is now 
chiefly used in conjunction with -I, in the form 44ng; m 
m ducMing, gos-ling. Sometimes it has a depreciatory 
sense; &smUing, world-ling; d. stam-ling {from a verb). 
Closely allied to this is the -ing in learn-ing, 

■Mn, for -h4rn, is usually found in words'borrowed from 
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Middle Buteli, which had tho suffix -Jem. Hence manni¬ 
kin, from Mid. Du. wamw-ken, a little man. 

96, (3) Otlii^r suffixes (inelucling those of adjectival 

and participial origin) are duo to certain primary Indo- 
G(‘rinunic. suffixes, which may be arranged in the following 
onler, viz. -o, -i, »ti, -vo, -w^o, -mo, -mi,-men (-mon), -meno, 
-NO, -TNO, -KJ, -J?U, -m (-on), -ENl* {-ONT, -NT), -LO, -LI, -EO, 
■Tr.U{o), -lU, -lUT, -KK (-OE), -ES (-Ok), -TO, -MEN-TO, -TI, -T (-Tl), 
■TK)N, -Tiv-TI, -TIT, -TU-TI, -TER (-TOE, -TR), -TR-O, -TtTR-0, -ID 
(-n), -I)-EN -TU-D-KN, -DO, -QO (-Ko), -K, -SQO (“SKO), 

-uno, and a few others. A largo number of these only 
<icciu* in words of French, Latin, or G-reek origin. The 
fiHHpicnt upptJttranco of gradation from -e- to -0-, as in -es 
(- os), should bo noticed. Tims Lat. gemis stands for 
*r/e«-o,9 (Gk. 7tr-«v), with -os ; but tho gen. case is gen-er-i$, 
for with <% 

Even the above list is not complete, for the forms in -c 
are mostly masculine and uoutor; and are accompanied bj 
feminine forms having -a for -o. Thus Lat. pri-miirs (for 
*rm-Mo-s) contains the suffix -mo ; whilst nor-niu4is, normal, 
contniiis tlu^ fern, suffix -mA. and the suffix -li. 

97. ‘I’lu* above liist cun only bo fully understood from 
an i‘xbibitioii and comparison of a large number of 
4‘xamplcs, including words luuTowed from classical sources. 
For ilhisirating the use of suffixos of this character, it is 
Huffici(^nt ti> t.nkt^ a C4m|de of examples. For this purpose 
I seleci the Hullixes -mo and -to, as being both useful and 
weli-miirked. 

-510. Tliis nppeam as in juitivo words. ThusE. doo-m 
is A, iiiHH ; cf. ( loth. dfHa-s, <lat. case do-ma^ stem 1)6-ma 
(for noMo, laTuuHo (*oth. a answers to Idg. (Indo-Ger- 
numic; u); sue abuvu* For -mo, Gk. hero has -mi, viz. in the 
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cognate word law^ that which is set or established ; 
from the weak grade of the root dhE, to put, place, set, 
whence E. do. Other words containing this suffix are 
tos-om^ lotfrom (A. S. drecMii, fafli-om (A. S. 

feed'll), fil-m, foorm, glea-m, gloo^, a stalls, a 

helmet, Zoa-m, guaPm^ sea-m, siea-m^ stor-m^ 

strea-^i, swar-'^n^ teorm. In Iroom^ Jiarm^ the m is not a 
suffix, but radical. 

In words of Lat. or F. origin, we have prhnOj extre-me, 
su^re-me] for~m^ fu-me. To-me (volume) and thy-me are 
Greek. Fhirme exhibits the fern, suffix ; and so do 
dMwe, fa-nie. 

It is worth notice that such a suffix is frequently found 
in company with others. Thus the Lat. infmmts (for 
Hnfir-mo-s) has the derivative inJirmi-taSf where mi- is a 
weakened form of -mo-. In this way we still recognise 
this suffix in such words as infir-mUty, ; and its 

fern, form in <m4’morted, for^lfnaA, formia-iwe^ form-ous. 

Even in the E, word utmost^ the suffix ^ost is a mis¬ 
taken substitution for the A. S. in ; and 

this -m-est is really a double superlative; the -m- being 
identical in origin with the -m- in laSit primus. Tho same 
is true of foTe-vnost^ liind^mostf iri'^ost, lowor^mosty upper* 
moBt, &c. 

98. -TO, This suffix appears in Gk. fcXu-rcJpj renowned, 
which has already been noticed in § 69 , as having tlio 
accent on the latter syllable, in consequence of which, by 
Vemer’s Law, the corresponding A. S. word ia not ma, 
but hlu-d, E. Iwrd. This is only one out of hundreds of 
instances;^ for we have here to do with the suffix so 
common in Lat. past participles, as in miUus (for 
amMo-s), loved. The corresponding past participial 
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sufBx in E. is -d, as in dea-d, A. S. deord, Goth- 
(with th for d, owing to a levelling out), orig- ^ 
participle. But this -d is very often preceded by 
which arose from a part of the stem of a weak vex’b ; thus 
A. S. loc-i-an, to look, a weak verb, had the pp- Zoc-o^d, 
where the - 0 - is part of the verbal stem. This 
Ioo7o^-d in M. E., and remains as looTced, usually proxioti^nced 
looTo^t (lukt); where, by the accident of the combin^^tioii of 
M (for M), the mod. E. Unsound is the same as tlxe I<lg. 
sound; and, in such words as hurn-t, learn-t, the ^-sound 
is acknowledged in the spelling. The circle has bere, in 
fact, been completed. We began with t, which becnme 
th (as in Gothic) by Grimm’s Law; the th becanao d (in 
A. S.) by Yerner’s Law; and the d has become t by the 
influence of the preceding voiceless JCf or of other proced4ng 
consonants. It must be carefully remembered tba.t the 
final -d of the E. pp. (very often preceded by -e, because 
all the verbs that take it are weak) is due to tbo Idg. 
suflix -TO. This is the more noteworthy, because tbe final 
-e-d of past tenses has a totally different origin (beira^ due 
to a suffix seen in Goth. pt. pL -ded-); and the lihieiioss, 
which seems so obvious, between the suf&x of tbe pt t. 
and that of the pp., is purely delusive. Thus the O-othic 
for ^ we sent ’ is sandi-dedum (with long e); but tbo pp. 
* sent ’ of the same verb sandjan (= ^sand^-an) is sa^'n di^ths^ 
whero -5 is the nom. sufidx. Even in A. S. wo soo a 
difference between the trisyllabic pt. t. luf-o-de, bo loved, 
and the dissyllabic pp. luf-o-d, loved; and in M. Id- this 
distinction was long preserved. 

From what has preceded, it will readily be pex’coived, 
or it may with a little pains be discovered, that tbe Idg, 
•TO appears in the following words:— 
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(1) Eegularly, by Grimm’s Law, as 4% ; in l)ir4li^ ’bro4}if 
ear4h, mon4hj ru-th, weaUh; heaUh, leng4h, $treng4h^ 

widrth ; See, 

( 2 ) Eegularly, by Yerner’s Law, as -d ; in hrea-d, hrooHl, 
heard (Goth. Jiauhiths), moo-d, threa^df war-d ; also in holHl, 
col-d, dea<l, lou-d, naJe-e'd, and in all past participles in 

( 3 ) In the original Idg. unchanged form 4, being 
preserved by a preceding^ gh, r, 5; as in oraf4f gif4, 
Jiaf4; dr(Mgh4, ligh4, thought ; hmifirt ; har4; eas-t^ fivs4 : 
or the 4 reappears, after three changes, as in lcam4. 

( 4 ) In words of Lat., Gk. or F. origin ; as in ac4f far4^ 
tac4 \ sec4, from the fern, -ta, as also in m4a4, simnl4(i* 
neous, poe4i~caL The Lat. pp. 4us may become •sus, as in 
mis-sus (for "^miirtiis ); this is the origin of the second 5 in 
mis-siron, of the s in man-M-on, and of the s-sound in the x 
otnoxi‘Ous; cf. Lat. nox‘a{=^*noc~sa) with mc-ere, to hurt. 
The common-suffix -mentj as in arg'uirmen4^ is compounded 
of the suffixes -men- and -to. The Lat. suffix -men ap¬ 
pears as -jwt in Greek j and -men-t appears as -fta-r ; hence 
E. proble-morti-cal, scMs-morU-c, and many other words 'witli 
like endings, 

99. Adjectival and Adverbial sufflLxes, The chiei' 
adjectival suffixes (exclusive of those in § 96 ) are those 
seen in stead-fast, shamefaced (a mistaken form of shamvr 
fast), twofold, hateful, fear-less, man-ly, wwrsome, fop-ward, 
rightreous (a mistaken form of M. E. right-wis, A. S. rtht^is), 
stal-waH (for stal-worth). Of these, fast, fold, full, wiso] 
worth also occui* as independent words. 

dess. The A. S. form is -Uas, also used as an in¬ 
dependent word, with the sense of hose. In fact, loose 
represents the IceL laus-s (where the latter s is the noxn* 
suffix), which is cognate with the A S. Uas. Further, the 
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A» S* suffix -Um became M. E. -Zees; but the ee was soon 
shortened, owing to lack of stx-ess. [The comp. adj. less 
is a different word* | 

•ly. The A. S. suflSx was -Zio, unaccented form of -lie, 
like. Thus manAy meant ‘ man-like.’ The adverbial A- S. 
suffix was -ZZc-c, which coalesced with the adj, form in the 
M. E. period. 

-some. The A. S. form was -swm, an unaccented form of 
our word same (Icel. -sam-r). Hence lissom, for lithesome; 
bim>m, M,E. Imhsom, from A. S. hug-an, to bow, to yield. 

-ward ; A. S. -wcard, turned towards; from the stem 
soon in A.S. wa^rd, pt. t. of weord-an, to become, to be 
turned to. Of. Lat. tiert-i, ucr-ms (for "^uerUus). 

-wart Only in skiUvart, formerly staVworth ; from A. S. 
stwhwyrdc, contracted from '"^staSolrwyrde, where stadol 
nufuns ‘foundation’ pr ‘base’; see Sievers, 0.E. G-ram. 

§ 202 . The suffix -wotih is closely allied to E, worthry. 

Among the adverbial suffixes we may note those seer 
in on-ly, IwadAong, pkce-meal, back-ward or baclMvards, like- 
wwr, ul-icays. Here, meal, wise (manner) and way are 
ixidependent words. Also, -ly is the A. S. -lice (above) ; 
and -ward m the same as mfor-^ward (see above), but an 
iulveihiul originally a genitival case-suffix (as in needs), 
was jifterwanls appended; hence the form for^wards. 

Hmddmg, M. E. hed-Ung, has a suffix parallel to that in 
A. S. adding-a, later form of caUung-a, correctly divided 
as rail'Uag^u formed from cally all, with the suffix seen in 
A, »S. un-ioahi, altogether, orig. the gen. pi. of an-ung, a 
uniting. This an-umj is formed from an, one, with the 
noun-Mutfix very common in A. S. and still written 
-uag in German ; but in mod. E. it has been turned into 
diHj (§ 95 )* «^nd IB frequently confused with the pres, part. 
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in -mg, with, which it had originally no connection what¬ 
ever. Even A. S. has 4ng for -mg ; as in leorn-ing^ sb., 
learning, distinct from the pres, pt. Icorn-igende. 

In the word pieee-meal, we have the only example loft of 
A. S, -mSlim, by bits, orig. the dat. pi. of a portion, 
still preserved in E. meal, a repast at a regular time. 

Other adverbial suffixes are -s, -se, or -ce, as in needs, 
else, twi-ce; -er in evsr; -om in wMl-om. Of these, the 
first is due to A. S. s, a suffix common in the gon. vsing. 
of sbs.; the second, to A. S. -re, a suffix common in the 
gen. and dat. fern, of adjectives ; and the last to A. S. -?m, 
as seen in A. S. hwifrum, dat. pi. of ImU, a time. 

100 . Verbal sufifixes. The verbal sufiixes of nativ(^ 
origin are not numerous. They are: sn or -n, ns in 
awahen, dawm ; ik, as in wairk j -le or d, as in prattde, 
drawd; -er, as in glimm-er; and se, as in cleanse. 

The m in davm originally signified ^becoming.* Thus 
the Goth, fulls meant full ; fulVj-an meant ‘ to make full,’ 

^ to fill ’; hut fuU-riran meant Ho become full, ’ The n is duo 
to the suffix sn of the pp, of strong verbs, as in fdllsn ; 
which was from the Idg. suffix -m. Of. Gk. 
hateful, hated, from crvy^uv^ to hate. To dawm means ^ to 
become day,’ from A. S. dceg, day. So also drow-n, orig. 
to become drenched or drunken; faiv-n, to become fain 
(cf. Ice\,feg4m, pleased, orig. a pp.); Ica7*-n, to become 
experienced ; oto-n, to possess, from otv-n, originally a pp., 
that which is possessed. 

But in a great many cases the original passive sense 
was lost; and sn was ultimately accepted in a very 
different sense, viz. for forming causal verbs. Hence, 
mod. E. weak-en means Ho make weak ’; and so in many 
other cases. The intransitive sense remains in glktsn, 
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IhHn^ and sometimes in sichen^ slachen, and some others. 
Othen^ rott^ were, originally, true past pai-ticiples; and 
rott-m has hardly, as yet, become a verb. 

The -k in wahh appeam to give a slight frequentative 
lbrct>; the orig. sense was ‘ to keep rolling about ’; from 
t U(‘ root WAL seezi in Ski val, to move to and fro; cf. 
Ihuss. vnNnte, to roll, Lai udluere. Other words with 
snilixetl -A- are har-k^ hea^'-Jc-en, lur-Jc, sculrh or shiclrJc, smir-k 
(allied to sfaUc. 

The, sullixes -U and -er are frequentative. Thus to 
pmlNr moans ‘to prate often’; and to glimm-er means ^ to 
keep on glt*aming,’ also ‘to gleam faintly.’ Many such 
wtnnls aro of imitative origin; as habb-le^ cac7c-le, amcMe, 
(PHiph. ka, JOrmv-l, is from draw ; mepZ, 

from imv ; from a base glit, to shine (Goth 

to sUine). But some verbs in 4e are mere! 
furiiiod from whs.; as, 0 . g., the verb to gird-lo, 

Thi* HuiViX *,s'r (A. S. -.v/fm, Icel. - 5 a) has a causal force; 
rirnn-sr (A, H. vithhf^ian) is Ho make clean.’ Rwrse, F. 
nw-.sr-r, is of Scaud. origin; cf. Icol. Imn-sa, to cleanse, 
from hfrintu tdean. It occurs also in clasp, grasp, both 
fitruM**! hy mohithoHiH fnun such forms as clap-sen 
t<*haucor)* givp-sm (llocclevts); cf, clip, to embrace, and 

’rhe Uotli. ftirm of ihin nullix is -is-on, where -on is a 
voihiil Hurtix, and -is is a substantival suffix 

(idg. 

101, Boots, The root of a given word in any Indo« 
ChTtnnnic langungi^ may be defmed as the original mono- 
Hylliibic eleim’iit wluch remains after the word has been 
MrippHtl of everything of the nature of prellxos and 
funiiative auflixes. For a general discussion of roots, see 
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Whitney’s Language and the Study of Language, 2 nd ed. 
1868 , pp. 254 - 276 . Whitney takes the case of the word 
irrevocable, and shews that ir- (for m, not), and re^, again, 
are prefixes; whilst -able (Lat. -Orbi-li-s) is made up of 
suffixes; so that the root of the word, in its Latin form, 
is voc- or mo-. The latter form is preferable, as it is the 
usual form in MSS., arising from the fact that the pro¬ 
nunciation of the initial consonant was originally like 
that of E. w, though it afterwards had the sound of v, as 
in Italian. The fate of the Germanic w was much the 
same; though still retained in English and in some 
Low-German dialects, it usually has, on the continent, 
the sound of v. The sense of the root woe- (for WOQ) 
seems to have been Ho speak,’ the majority of roots 
having a verbal force. 

If we now take the case of the word ep4c, we find it to 
be of Greek origin, and derived from a root iir-, appearing 
in a word, and in the aorist-form elir-ov, I said. 
Thus the root of ejp4c appears in the Gk. iw-, to speak. It 
is found that the Gk. habit was to drop an initial w, and 
the original form of this root was or where the 
archaic symbol f, called ‘digamma,’ represents the same 
sound as the E. w. By § 62 we see that a Gk. tt may 
arke from an Idg, Q (or ‘velar’ K); so that the true 
original form of the root may have been the Idg. WEQ. 
This is confirmed by further comparison; and the ultimate 
conclusion is that there was an Idg. root WEQ, signifying 
‘to speak,’ which was the origin of Gk. € 7 r-oj, a word, and 
of E. eiMc (a word borrowed from Greek). The Skt. vach, 
to speak, is from the same source. The system of Indo- 
Germanic gradation shews that the vowel of such a root 
may appear in Latin either as a short 0 or a long one ; so 
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that, in fact, we may also refer to tlie grades WOQ and 
'WOQ, from the same root, not only the Lai uoc-are, to 
<2nll (whence E. ir-re-voc-ahle), but also the Lat. sh. uox, a 
voice, from the accusative form of which, viz. uoc-em, was 
derived tho Anglo-French word vois and the E. voice, 

102. Further analysis and comparison shews that a 
very largo portion of the vocabulary, not of English only, 
but of tho Idg. languages in general, may be ultimately 
referred to quite a small number of Idg. roots, most of 
which ai‘o verbal. Other roots, as far as we can at present 
trace them, appear to he substantival; whilst a few are 
pronominal, numeral (relating to numbers), or prepo¬ 
sitional. The whole number of roots hitherto traced in 
English (inclusive of words borrowed from other Idg. 
languages) is about 460; and it is found that even this 
small number is quite sufficient to furnish forth an 
oxtronuily full and exuberant vocabulary. The number 
of derivatives from a given root is sometimes very large. 
Tho numl)or of verbal roots of native English origin is 
<»stimatod by Fick (in the new edition of Webster’s 
Dictionary) at 178 ; leaving about 280 to be accounted for 
as occurring in words borrowed (mainly) from Greek and 
Latin. 

108 . It is often useful to endeavour to trace a word 
tip to tho original form of the root, not merely as a matter 
of curiosity, but because it tends to check the accuracy of 
tho methods employed, to eliminate errors, and to reveal 
lUiBUspocted connections. Sometimes this process reveals 
tho original meaning, from which later meanings were 
evolved, and throws a flood of hght upon the order of 
Buccessive ideas connected with the root and its derivatives. 
This remark may serve to emphasise the chief fact which 
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it is the object of the present Primer to exemplify, viz:* 
that all true etymology is historical, and rests upor*- 
careful deductions from actual known forms. Without 
evidence there can be no etymology; all that can be done, 
when the evidence fails or is insufficient, is to mak<^ 
valueless suggestions. Moreover, in scientific etymology, 
there is no room left for opinion, unless we should caro 
to accept that of some expert in cases of unusual difficulty. 
Such cases are, however, best left alone; and it is our 
wisdom to be contented with siich resuHB as can fairly 
be proved, and are universally accepted by competent 
scholars, irrespectively of the men who first explained 
them. 


THE EKD. 
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Part IV, Section I, SAR-SWI®RIAN.[4to. Bs. 6 d. 

and Slceat. A Concise Dictionary of Middle English, from 
A.». 1x50 to 1580, By A. L. Mayhew, M.A., and W. W. Skeat, Litt-D. 

[Crown 8vo, half-roan, •js. 6 d, 

mukt* A Concise Etymological Dictionary of the English Language^ 
IlyW. W. Skeat, Litt.D. Sixth Edition. . . .'(Crown 8vo, si'. 6if. 
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Professor of Anglo-Saxon. Third Edition. . . [Extra fcap. 8vo, aj. td. 

Mayliew. Synopsis of Old-English Phonology. By A. L. Mayhew, 

M. A.[Extra fcap. 8vo, bevelled boards, 8 j, %d. 
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Parti. From Old English Homilies to King Horn (a.d. 1150 toA.D. J300). 

By R. Morris, in!j.D. Second Edition. . . [Extra fcap. 8vo, qs. 

Part II. From Robert of Gloucester to Gower (a.d. laoS to a.d. 13Q3J. By R. 
Morris, LL.D., and W. W. Skeat, Litt.D. Third Edition. ys. 6 d. 
SReat. Specimens of English Literature^ from the 'Ploughmans 
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- The Principles of English Etymology: 

First Series. The Native Element. Second Edition. [Crown 8vo, lof. td 
Second Series. The Foreign Element. . . . [Crown 8vo, lox. 6 d'’. 

- A Primer of English Etymology. [Extrafcap. ^-^^.stiffaroers^xLtd, 

- Twelve Facsimiles of Old-English Manuscripts. [410, ^s. 6 d. 

Sweet. A New English Grammar, Logical and Historical. Part I 
Introduction, Phonology, and Accidence. . . . [Crown 8vo, xor. 6 d. 

- A Short Historical English Grammar. [Extrafcap. 8vo, 

- A Primer of Historical English Grammar. [Extra fcap. 8vo, ax. 

—^ History of English Sounds from the Earliest Period. With full 

Word-Lists.. [8vo X4J 

—— E^o-S^on Primer, viith Grammar, Notes, and Glossary. 
ByHENRySwBwr,M.A. Seventh Edition. . . [Extra fcap. 8vo, ai. 

-T- Reader. la Prose and Verse. With Gram- 

^ Glossary. By the same Author. Seventh 
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A Second Anglo-Saxon Reader. By the same Author. [45. ^d. 
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▲ SERIES OF ENGLISH CLASSICS. 


(chronologically arranged.) 


CShaxioer. I. The Prolog to the Canterbury Tales. {School Edition,) 

Edited by W. W. Sksat, LitLD. « » [Esctrafcap. 8vo, stiffcoveTs^ if* 

- II. The Prologue; The Knightes Tale; The Nowne Prestes 

Ta.lt. Edited by R. Morsis, LL.D. A Nenu Edition.^ with Collations and 
Additional NoUs^ by W. W. Skeat, LittD. . . [Extra fcap, 8vo, as. 6d, 

-III. The Prioresses Tale; Sir Thojtas; The Monkes Tale; 

The Clerkes Tale; The Sguieres TaUt ^c. Edited by W, W. Skeat, Litt.D. 
Fourth Edition. ....... [Extra fcap. 8vo, +5. ttd. 

- IV. The Tale of the Man of Lawe; The Pardoneres Tale; 
The Second Nonnes Tale; The Chanouns Yemannes Tale. By the same 
Editor. New Ediiiont Revised. .... [Extra fcap. 8vo, 4;. 6d. 

"■ — ■■■ V. Minor Poems, By the same Editor. [Crown 8vo, loj. 6^/. 

- - VI. The Legend of Good Women, By the same Editor. 

[Crown 8vo, 6s, 

-.. VII. The Bous of Fame, By the same Editor. [Crown 8vo, 2 S, 


Xiangland. The Vision of William concerning Piers the Plowman^ 
by WixjLiAM Lamgxamd. Edited by W. W. Skeat, Litt.X). Sixth Edition. 

[Extra fcs^. 8vo, 4s. 6d, 

OttusaeljUf The Tale of. Edited by W. W. Skeat, Litt.D. 

[Extra fcap. ^o, stiff covers^ is. 6d, 

WyoUffe. The Bm Testament in English, according to the Version 
by John Wycuffe, about a.d. 1380, and Revised by John Purvey, about 
A.0. 1388. With Introduction and Glossary by W. W. Skeat, Litt.D. 

[Extra fcap. 8vo, 6s, 

-- The Books of Job, Psalms, Proverbs, Ecclesiastes, and the 

Son^ of Solomon: according to the Wyclifl&te Version made by Nichoias dk 
Hereford, about a.d. 1381, and Revised by John Purvey, about a.d. 1388. 
With Introduction and Glossary by W.W.SKEAT,Iitt.D. [Extra fcap. 8vo, 3s. 6d, 

Minot. The Poems of Laurence Minot, Edited, with Introduction 
and Notes, by Joseph Hall, M.A. .... [Extra fcap. 8vo, 4Jr. 6d. 

Spenser. The Faery Queene. Books I and II. Edited by G, W. 

Kitchin, with Glossary by A. L. Mayhew, M.A. ^ ^ ^ u 

[Extra fcap. 8vo, as. 6d. each. 


Mooker. Ecclesiastical Folity, "Book. I. Edited by R. W. Church, 

M.a., late Dean of St Paul’s. Second Edition, . . [Extra fcap. Svo, a*. 

Marlowe and Greene. Marlowe’s Tragical History of Dr. Fausius 
and Greene's honourable History of Friar and Friar 

Edited by A. W. Ward, LittD. New and Enlarged Ediiton. [Crown Svo, 6 s. 6c 

KMlowe. Edward 11. Edited by O. W. Tancock, M.A. 

Edition .[Extra fcap. 8vo. Paper covers^ os.\ cloth, y 
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SliaS:espeare- Select Plays. 

W. Aldis Wright, D.C.L. 

The Merchant cf Venice, is. 

Richard the Second, is. 6d. 

Edited by W. Aldis Wright, D.C.L. 


Edited by W. G. Clark, M.A., and 
. . . [Extra fcap. 8vo, stiff covers. 

Macheih. is. 6d. 

Hamlet, 2f. 


The Tempest, is. 6d. 

As You Lihe 
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Twelfth Night, is. 6d. 

Julius Caesar, 

Henry the Eighth, jw. 
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Coriolamts. 2s. 6d. 
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Henry the Fifth, as. 

King John. is. 6d. 
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a popular Illustration of the 


' Hmnciplesof Scientifc Criticism. By R. G. Moulton, M.A [Cr. 8 vo, 7^. 6 rf. 

Bstooxi. Advancement of Learning. Edited by W. Aldis Wright, 
I>.C.L. Third Edition. . . • • • [Extra fcap. 8vo, 4#. 6rf. 

__ fTie Essays. Edited, with Introduction and Illustrative Notes, 

by S. H. Reynolds, MA.[Demy 8vo, half bounds las. 6rf. 

Mii- fcon. I. Areopagitica. With Introduction and Notes. By JOHN 

W, Hales, M.A. Third Edition .[Extra fcap. 8vo, 3s. 

_ II. Poems. Edited by R. C. Browne, M.A. In two 

Volumes. New Edition. .[Extra fcap. 8vo, 6 s. 6 d. 

Sold separately, Vol. 1 .4r., Vol. 11 . 3s. 

In paper covers: Lyddots, 3d. Comust 6d. 

By Oliver Elton, B.A. 

Lycidas, 6d. L*Allegro, 4/f. // Penseroso, ^d, Comus, is, 

-— III. Paradise Lost. Book I. Edited with Notes, by H. C. 

Bbecbing, M.A . . [Extra fcap. 8vo, x^. 6d. In Parchment, 3s. 6d, 

-IV- Paradise Lost. Book 11. Edited by E. K. CHAMBERS, 

B.A . . - [Extra fcap. 8vo, is, 6d. Books I and II together, as, 6d. 

-- V. Samson Agonistes, Edited, with Introduction and Notes, 

by John Churton Collins, M.A . . [Extra fcap. stiff covers, xs. 

Milton’s Prosody- By Robert Bridges. [Extra fcap. Svo, i^*, 6;/, 
Bnnyan. I. The Pilgrim's Progress, Grace Abounding, Relation of 
the Imprisonment of Mr. John Bunyan. Edited by E. Venables, M.A 

[Extra fcap. 8vo, 3s. 6d. In Parchment, 4*. 6d. 

-H. The Holy War, and the Heavenly Footman. Edited by Mabel 

Peacock. . Extra fcap. Svo, 3^. 6d, 

CJlarendon- 1. History of the Rebellion. BookVl. Edited, with Intro¬ 

duction and Notes, by T. Arnold, M.A Seco?idEdition. [Crown 8vo, s#. 

-n. Selections. Edited by G. Boyle, M.A., Dean of Salisbury. 

[Crown Svo, yr. , 

Dry Aon. Select Poems. (^Stanzas on the Death of Oliver Cromwell * 

’Redux l Annus MirabilisT Ahsalmn n.MA r 
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Essay of Dramatic Poesy. Edited, with Notes, by T, ARNOLD, 


-I- ^ T « . CExtra fcap. 8vo, 3#. 

Do^e. i^c^ct <f the Understanding. Edited, with Introduction, 
Notes, &C. by T. Fowler, D.D. Third Edition. . [Extra fcap. 8vo, ai, 6<f, 
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3 &ope. \, Essay on Man, Edited by Mark Pattison, B.D. Sixth 
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[Extra fcap. 8vo, 
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J. Logie Robertson, M,A.[Extra fcap. 8vo, 4^.6^. 
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Berkeley. Selections. With Introduction and Notes. ByA. C.Fraser, 
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G. Birkbeck Hill, D.C.L. 

[Extra fcap. 8vo, Hmpt its.; Bevelled boards, ; in Parchment, ^.6d, 
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- III. Life of Milton. Edited, with Notes, &c., by C. H. 
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IV- Vanity of Human Wishes, 'With Notes, by E. J. 
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Gray, Selected Poems. Edited by Edmund Gosse, M.A, 
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